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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications; and to this rule 
we can make no exception. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


From Thursday (18 January) when Sir Charles 
Warren’s operations began on the north side of the 

ugela at Trichardt’s Drift, news was anxiously 
awaited of the result of his attempts to turn the Boer 
position. Almost constant fighting occurred for several 
days and General Buller summed up the result in a tele- 
gram on Sunday last (21 January): ‘‘ The ground is very 
difficult, and as the fighting is all the time uphill it is 
difficult exactly to say how much we gain, but I think 
we are making substantial progress.”” Two days later 
Sir Charles Warren merely maintained the position he 
had already gained. The obstacle to further advance was 
the enemy’s position west of Spion Kop 1,400 yards in 
front of him which could only be approached over bare 
open slopes. A telegram from General Buller published 
on 24 January announced that an attempt would be made 
on Tuesday night 23 January, the date of ‘he telegram, 
to seize it. Surprise was felt at this apparently indiscreet 
publication of Sir Charles Warren’s intention and the 
anxiety increased for news of the result. It was not 
however until Thursday morning that a telegram from 
General Buller was published announcing that Warren’s 
troops had successfully occupied Spion Kop and that 
Warren was of opinion that he had rendered the enemy’s 

sition untenable. Sir Charles Warren however found 
it impracticable to hold Spion Kop and on the night of 
the 24th it was abandoned. 


The command of the 8th Division has been given to 
Sir Leslie Rundle—a distinguished artillery officer who 
as Chief of the Staff to Lord Kitchener did most 
valuable work in Egypt. Though but 44, and con- 
sequently a very young man for the position he holds 
in the army—in ordinary circumstances he would 
probably have been but a major commanding a battery 
—his experience has been varied and extensive, and 
he served in the last Boer War. We cannot, however, 
commend the appointment. A division is too small a 
force to be commanded by any but an officer belonging 
to the arm in question, and there is no evidence of 
General Rundle’s special fitness to command such a 


body in the field. It is true that he commanded an 
infantry division last summer on Salisbury Plain. But 
the experiences of that mimic campaign seem to point 
to the conclusion that infantry officers should command 
infantry divisions. 


Had Lord Rosebery displayed half the statesman- 
ship in office which he steadily shows in a position of 
‘* greater freedom and less responsibility,” he might 
have won the General Election of 1895. ‘The Chatham 
speech, conceived as it was in the broadest and loftiest 
spirit of Imperial patriotism, cannot but increase the 
chasm between the late Premier and the Morleyite 
Radicals. Lord Rosebery is quite right in saying that 
our loss of prestige from the war is one of the best 
things that could have happened to us. ‘‘ I suppose,” 
said his Lordship, ‘‘that at the end of 1808 the prestige 
of England stood higher than it has stood since 
Waterloo. I am afraid that this war has dispersed 
a good deal of that sentiment; but I ask you to 
remember that if it was ill-founded, it is infinitely 
better that it should be dispelled now than that, rest- 
ing on a rotten foundation, it should lure us by its 
dream of power into enterprises which might be’ much 
more disastrous.” That prestige we shall soon and 
easily recover, as Lord Rosebery says ; but it is better 
we should be taught our lesson by the Boers than by 
the Russians or the French. 


With characteristic sagacity Lord Rosebery put his 
finger on the weak spot when he described our national 
failing as want of scientific method—in all things, we 
might add, from ordnance to education. We are in 
truth ‘‘a people of enormous waste.” We are so rich, 
so accustomed to do things on a large scale, to talk, to 
travel, and to trade en grand seigneur, that we despise 
the petty economies and patient pursuit of detail that 
have made the German nation what it is. Take, for 
instance, the education, or non-education, of our 
officers : could anything be more deplorably unscientific ? 
except of course the cadets who go through Woolwich 
into the Engineers and Artillery. But Sandhurst? Our 
selection of War Ministers, too, and the organisation of 
our War Office, are instances of unscientific method, for 
which we have had to pay through the nose, both now 
and in the Crimean war. As for our procrastinating 
pursuit of the perfect gun and the ideal gunpowder, that 
is another chapter which illustrates our wastefulness. 
On the Committce of National Defence there is not a 
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single man of science. We really must take our 
Empire seriously, if we mean to keep it. 


How far apart Lord Rosebery and Mr. John Morley 
have been swept by the war may be gauged by the 
latter’s speech to his constituents at Arbroath. Mr. 
Morley defines Liberal Imperialism as Chamberlain 
wine labelled Rosebery. The jest is poor enough, 
but its political significance is great, for this is the 
first time that Mr. Morley has publicly sneered at Lord 
Rosebery. The word unpatriotic is too cheap nowa- 
days for our use: we prefer to object to Mr. Morley’s 
speech on the ground that it is not up to date. Mr. 
Morley is still examining the Uitlanders’ grievances, 
and arguing whether the difference between seven and 
five years’ franchise was worth fighting about. Mr. 
Morley’s eight-day clock has evidently not been wound 
up since he last appeared upon the platform. A great 
deal has happened since then, and we are all profoundly 
thankful now that the Boers did not accept our franchise 
proposals. Mr. Morley is entitled to his little triumph 
over Mr. Balfour’s slip about ‘‘tiding over” the year, 
and the confession that our hands were tied by the 
Raid. Still, one or two platform scores do not amount 
to statesmanship. 


Widely as we differ from Mr. Leonard Courtney on 
all subjects save one, we must concede that his courage 
is invincible, and as that is the rarest of all qualities in 
our public men at present, we will not join in the abuse 
of his opinions. With his chairman, Lord St. Germans, 
and more than half his audience at Liskeard avowedly 
hostile, Mr. Courtney calmly states his views on the 
Transvaal question, which are that an unnecessary and 
unjust war has been brought on by ‘‘the terrible 
diplomacy of our Colonial Office,” and that as soon as 
we have won a victory we should make peace. The 
terms of that peace should be demolition of the forts, 
‘armament of the Boers reduced to a natural scale ” 
(whatever that may mean), the five years’ franchise for 
Uitlanders, and restoration of their independence to 
the two republics. Mr. Courtney is willing to humour 
the Jingoes by a “‘rearrangement of the frontier,” by 
which Johannesburg and the Witwatersrand district 
might be carved out of the Transvaal and incorporated 
with Bechuanaland or Rhodesia; but that is all we 
are to gain from the war. Wecannot of course predict 
what turn public opinion might take, if the war were 
much prolonged. But for the present at all events, 
the nation’s reply to Mr. Courtney’s proposals was well 
voiced by the sturdy Cornishmen at the meeting who 
shouted ‘‘ Never.” 


In his speech in the Reichstag on the recent negotia- 
tions as to the seizure of German ships Count von Biilow 
was much more influenced by what he called ‘the 
legitimate excitement of German public opinion” than 
| courtesy and fairness towards that of Great Britain. 
If we had broken all the rules of international law 
instead of by his own admission having done nothing 
inconsistent with it, whatever mistakes of fact had 
- been made, he might have adopted the tone he did 
with reason. According to a German newspaper he 
was compelled to subordinate to some extent his own 
convictions and allow himself to be carried on along 
the current of public opinion. The Emperor under- 
stands the position, and he has reprehended the action 
of the press which renders his task of avoiding friction 
with Great Britain doubly hard. He quotes Prince 
Bismarck : ‘‘ The windows which our press smashes 
we shall have to pay for.” His Foreign Secretary has 
rendered more assistance to the process of smashing 
British windows than is at all agreeable. 


Count von Biilow appeared before the Reichstag with 
a sufficient list of British regrets for mistakes, with 
promises of compensation, and practical concessions for 
future regulation of the right of search. It is true our 
Government refused to concede that ‘‘neutral goods 
carried on a neutral ship between neutral harbours” 
are not contraband, a principle inadequately described 
as not being universally recognised in theory and prac- 
tice. But in spite of this Germany must wonder that 
she has succeeded in obtaining so much from her game of 
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bluff. Instructions have been issued that vessels shall not 
be stopped or searched either at Aden or at any point 
equally or further distant from the seat of war, and that 
German mail steamers are not to be stopped and 
searched on mere suspicion—a rather wide disability 
seeing that certainty is not attainable without the 
trouble of circumventing a good many possible dodges. 
This instruction is to remain in force until some other 
special arrangement is made. 


Germany herself during the recent Samoa troubles 
was not too scrupulous in exercising the right of search 
over British vessels carrying postal matter; nor some 
sixteen years prior to that date were the French after 
the bombardment of Tamatave (June 1883) in the case 
of the ill-fated ‘‘ Drummond Castle.” On her arrival at 
Tamatave Admiral du Pré forbade all communication 
with her. The old corvette ‘‘Dryad” and the 
almost equally ancient sloop ‘‘ Dragon” were the 
only British warships present; yet in spite of the 
overwhelming superiority of the French fleet assem- 
bled, Captain Charles Johnstone, of the ‘‘ Dryad,” 
caused his two wooden-sided arks (armed only with the 
muzzle-loading 64-pounders) to be at once cleared for 
action, at the same time signalling the ‘*‘ Drummond 
Castle” to come under his lee. Two French gunboats 
were simultaneously directed to escort the mail steamer 
to the offing ; but long ere they were ready to weigh 
anchor the ‘‘ Drummond Castle ” was well out to sea— 
the English mails safely on board her. 


The new Austrian Ministry of Dr. von Kérber is 
suddenly confronted with another difficulty even more 
pressing than the nationality question. Part of its 

rogramme was the initiation of economic measures for 
improving the industrial condition of the country and 
now it must deal with a coal-miners’ strike involving 
60,000 workpeople in Moravia and Bohemia which 
threatens to dislocate manufactures and trade. Increase 
of wages, a minimum wage and the eight-hours’ day are 
the demands of the miners. Various measures by the 
State are suggested for bringing abcut a settlement, 
and for enforcing it on the miners and the coal-owners. 
One curious proposal is that if the mine-owners should 
refuse to submit to a Government commission the 
mines should be sequestered and carried on by the 
Government for a given period, recourse being had to 
Article XIV. which plays so important a part in all 
Austro-Hungarian politics. The great objection to this 
course in the eyes of some would be the socialistic use 
which might be made of the precedent. 


The Paris correspondent of the ‘‘ Times ” has drama- 
tised the rumours as to the intention of France, Russia 
and Germany to enforce on England the settlement of 
various open questions. The form is interesting, the 
dramatis persona being an ex-French minister, but 
the probability or improbability of the three Powers 
moving is substantially just what it appeared before. 
Naturally the French papers have made the most of the 
interview. M.Cambon, it was asserted, was to have 
instructions to see Lord Salisbury and raise the question 
of Newfoundland, of the neutrality of the Menam 
Valley of Siam, of a free hand in Morocco, of Mada- 
gascar, of the evacuation of Egypt, and the handing 
over of the New Hebrides to France. Something a 
little newer was furnished by the ‘‘ Patrie.” The French 
Government having learned that our troops now in 
South Africa were to be sent against Madagascar as 
soon as the war was over, 5,000 French troops were to 
be dispatched to Diego Suarez under the command of 
Colonel Joffre. . This officer is really going, the 
‘*Standard’s” Paris correspondent explains, to take 
command of the forces already at Diego Suarez and to 
look after the coast defences, a measure not of recent 
inception but decided on at the recent conference of 
ministers under the presidency of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau. 


The prosecution of the twelve Assumptionist Fathers 
was a sort of aftermath of the Dreyfus trial, and 
the conspiracy trial. It will be remembered that 
the journal “La Croix” gained an unenviable 
notoriety during the former trial for its bitterness, 
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and generally -for its anti-Semitism and support of 
all the parties which have been the terror of the 
Government for so long. ‘‘ La Croix” is the organ 
of the Fathers who under the guise of religion were 
suspected of setting up during the last twenty 
ears an enormous political organisation for secur- 
ing a purely political preponderance. Under the penal 
code every association of more than twenty persons 
formed for religious political or other purposes must 
obtain the assent of Government : and this the Assump- 
tionist Fathers had failed to do. Any such association 
may be dissolved, and persons taking~part in it fined up 
to the sum of 1,000 francs or imprisoned for a maximum 
term of twelve months. The evidence for the prosecu- 
tion was intended to show that the vast sums acquired 
by the Fathers, and their large acquisitions of landed 
property, could not have been intended for purely 
religious objects, The hearing has ended in the fining 
of each defendant the minimum penalty of 16 francs, 
the community being ordered to be dissolved as an 
illegal association. 


The Democratic attack on the Republican position in 
America is developing itself. Though Mr. Bryan still 
harps on the currency question it is not possible that he 
hopes to make much of that in the coming campaign. 
Times are altogether too good. It is evidently the 
Imperialist position which he hopes to carry. Of this 
position the weakest spot is that which suggests some 
connexion with English policy. Mr. Bryan has already 
had a fling at our war with the Boers. All this should 
warn our Anglo-Saxon enthusiasts to be very careful 
how they handle the “alliance,” or they may render 
assistance where they least wish to. The general 
feeling of the American public is by no means with us 
in this matter whatever its better informed units may 
think. The lines which the anti-Imperialist campaign 
will take have been clearly shown by ex-Governor 
Boutwell. The working classes are to be alarmed by 
the prospect of an addition of ten million Filipinos to 
the list of citizens who will undersell them in the labour 
market, the doctrine of the ‘‘Open Door ”’ will destroy 
the policy of Protection so dear to the American 
producer, and the Chinese will make their way into the 
States through the Philippines. And the war seems to 
be no nearer to a conclusion. 


American correspondents of various newspapers have 
called attention to the Nicaragua Canal Bill now before 
Congress which is being pushed by powerful interests in 
defiance of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, the only agree- 
ment so far as the public knows governing the matter. 
That treaty of 1850 provides that neither Power shall 
have sole control, or exercise any dominion over 
Nicaragua or any other part of Central America, but 
that both shall guarantee the neutrality of any canal to 
be constructed. The*‘‘Times” correspondent recalls 
the fact that a modification of this treaty was agreed on 
by both Governments last year, but was not proceeded 
with owing to the difficulty about Alaska. Possibly the 
new Bill will share the fate of other similar Bills which 
have been before Congress and have failed to pass 
owing to the conflicting interests concerned in the 
project, or the President might veto any Bill which 
passed. But on the supposition of circumstances being 
so changed that Great Britain felt herself able to agree 
to modifications of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty it seems 
very desirable we should know what these are and that 
the arrangement should be formally completed if the 
present temper of the Senate would allow them to 
ratify it. The danger to the good relations of the two 
countries from these persistent efforts to ignore the 
treaty of 1850 is apparent. 


The Report of the Royal Commission on railway 
accidents and the possible means of reducing their 
number is a document worthy of the very serious sub- 
ject with which it deals, and it is unanimous. In most 
people’s minds the Commission was associated with the 
question of the compulsory use on railways of automatic 
couplings as proposed by Mr. Ritchie’s Bill. But the 
arguments of the railway companies that under the 
different conditions of England and America the system 
of the latter could not be adopted here have been found 
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valid by the Commission. 
was danger lest the whole subject should be hung up 
until the almost impossible task was accomplished of find- 
ing some form of automatic couplings which should be 
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In these circumstances there 


suitable under English conditions. This danger has 
been avoided. A large part of the report is taken up 
with the question of State control of dangerous indus- 
tries and whether railways ought to be exempt. The 
answer is decisive enough. Certain of the more danger- 
ous departments of railway work ought to be put under 
the regulation and inspection of the Board of Trade— 
in fact treated as what are specifically known as danger- 
ous trades. We hope that in the proposal to allow 
the companies to appeal, or to submit proposed regula- 
tions to arbitration, means may not be found of stultify- 
ing the control pronounced to be so necessary, as has 
en the case with some other dangerous trades. 


The ‘‘ Times” is apparently anxious to make our 
flesh creep again over Fenian plots and conspiracies. 
By some successor of Le Caron it has been furnished 
with ‘‘ the latest authentic information ” about the pro- 
ceedings of the conspirators, and of the most recent of 
the secret circulars of the organisation. As this docu- 
ment, however, is dated November, and we are not 
aware of the occurrence of any of the outrages which 
it is supposed to threaten, there must either have been 
considerable difficulty in raising the funds, or they 
have been devoted to other purposes. It appears that 
the United Brotherhood and the United Irishman 
Societies have effected a union, and are therefore able 
unitedly to appeal for funds, which no doubt makes 
things easier for the officers. 


Four points emerge clearly from the final report of 
the London Water Commission. First that the London 
County Council is not considered the proper authority 
to control the water supply now in the hands of the 
various companies. Secondly that a single permanent 
authority or Water Board should be formed including 
delegates of the Executive Government, with members 
of other bodies such as the London County Council 
and with salaried chairman and vice-chairman appointed 
by the Government. Thirdly that this Water Board 
should acquire the undertakings of all the eight 
Metropolitan companies on the usual terms in cases of 
compulsory purchase and not on the special terms of 
arbitration which the Progressives of the County 
Council put forward. The probable price is estimated 
at about 441,000,000. In the fourth place the Welsh 
supply scheme is dismissed. It is assumed that if the 
population of water London continues to increase at its 
present rate the supplies in the Thames Valley will be 


adequate till 1941. ; 


On Friday in last week the Archbishop of Canterbury 
received a deputation of Ritualists, for whom the Duke 
of Newcastle acted as spokesman, protesting against 
the Archbishop’s opinion on the ceremonial use of 
incense and processional lights. In terms which quite 
unintentionally, according to the solemn assurances of 
the protestants, succeeded in being quite disrespectful— 
indeed for the language used they might well have been 
addressed to something not more important in the 
eyes of the deputation than a secular judge instead of 
to the Lord Primate of England—the opinion of the 
Archbishop was assailed on the double ground that 
he was exceeding his jurisdiction and that he was 
attempting ‘‘to foist upon the Church as her rule of 
ceremonial a penal Act of Parliament.” Undoubtedly 
there was this merit in the ‘‘ protest” that it showed 
some sense of ecclesiastical perspective in putting 
forward not the retention of a ceremony as the vital 
point but the question of authority. In an answer 
as conclusive as courteous—for the Archbishop was 
quick to turn the occasion to account for an example of 
manners—Dr. Temple showed that the Church by the 
canons and the Prayer-book had adopted the Act of 
1559, so that in referring to the Act he was merely 
explaining the law of the Church as endorsed by herself. 
The charge of exceeding jurisdiction hardly required an 
answer, for as his Grace pointed out, he had done and 
could do nothing mandatory. The opinion was in law 
merely declaratory, though obviously the primates 
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position carries with it the moral authority to give 
advice to the clergy of his province. 


Even now we cannot help hoping that the Duke of 
Newcastle—whose character and earnestness of con- 
viction entitle his views to serious regard—and his 
friends will be influenced by the note struck most 
strongly in the Archbishop’s speech, the note of ecclesi- 
astical independence. To the law and the authority 
of the Church and of the Church alone was the appeal. 
At length we have a spiritual question submitted to 
a wholly spiritual authority, which considers it and 
decides it from a standpoint purely spiritual. Is not 
this a large instalment of what High Churchmen have 
so long been contending for? Butif the very first time 
such a spiritual opinion is obtained, they who do not 
happen to like it decline to accept it, what chance 1 
there of the Church getting the further authority which 
would give her the power to judge on spiritual matters 
rather than merely to ‘“‘opine” ? Does not the Duke of 
Newcastle see that by his present attitude he is doing 
everything possible to retard the progress of Anglican 
independence? that he is playing straight into the 
hands of the professional Protestants? that he is 
playing the game of that very Papal influence, which 

e is so afraid the Archbishop’s proceedings are ulti- 
mately to parallel ? that the acceptance of great doctrinal 
truths, of which High Churchmen are the depositary, 
are endangered by this ecclesiastical anarchy ? most 
serious of all, that he is confirming the indifferent and the 
hostile to religion of any kind in their indifference and 
in their hostility ? 


Mr. Ruskin died on Saturday last at his house 
Brantwood, Coniston. For the last fifteen years he 
had been in retirement and with the exception of 
the “‘ Preterita” had added nothing to the wonderful 
mass of work which began with ‘* Modern Painters” 
in 1843 and ended with his lectures at Oxford on ‘‘ The 
Art of England” in 1884; from that time dated the de- 
cline of his physical and mental powers. Mr. Ruskin 
was buried at Coniston though a grave in West- 
minster Abbey was offered by the Dean. On the same 
day died another Oxford man, Mr. R. D. Blackmore, 
whose life though not of the same strenuous character 
as Mr. Ruskin’s was marked by similar simplicity and 
nobility of purpose. He had written many books, but 
‘Lorna Doone” is the one upon which his fame will 
rest as a great novel entitled to rank as an English 
classic. In striking contrast to the lengthened career 
of these two notable writers is that of Mr. George 
Warrington Steevens who died at Ladysmith from 
fever. In his short life of thirty years Mr. Steevens 
had won reputation as a brilliant impressionist reporter. 
He was more. He was a graceful and accomplished 
scholar, not unworthy of the distinction of a fellowship 
=— upon him in 1893 by Pembroke College, 

xfor 


The week has been one of ups and downs on the 
Stock Exchange. Calm expectancy characterised 
Monday, and intense excitement followed the publica- 
tion of General Buller’s cable on Wednesday that a 
night attack would be made on Spion Kop. The news 
that General Warren had taken what had been 
described as ‘‘the key to the enemy’s position,” fol- 
lowed by the reduction in the Bank rate from 4} to 4 
on Thursday, naturally sent prices up all round. 
Rand Mines rose from 324 to 35 and Consols 
touched 102. The market had hardly opened on 
Friday morning when there came a killing frost 
in the shape of the almost incredible news that 
Sir Charles Warren had abandoned Spion Kop. Rand 
Mines promptly fell to 313, Consols to 1003, while the 
decline in the American and other markets was general, 
Foreigners and Argentine Rails and Bonds suffering 
the least. Another unpleasant feature of the week was 
the declaration of a dividend of 14 per cent. on South- 
Eastern Deferred, commonly known as Dover A’s, 
which produced a fall of 6 points. The present price is 
88} as compared with 110 in the summer. As is not 
unusual in similar circumstances, the dividend announce- 


ment was preceded by selling, a practice which points. 


to the conclusion that “the intelligent anticipation of 
events ” is not confined to newspaper corréspondents. 
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CABINET AND PARTY. 


‘T# opening of Parliament next Tuesday will 
comfort many, will disappoint some, and will 
confirm others in their political cynicism. For, as 
Professor Courthope predicts in his letter to the 
‘“‘ Times,” there will be ‘‘the old inevitable vote of 
censure, the inevitable rally of the majority in support 
of the Government, and all the rest of the venerable 
procedure which is the glory of our parliamentary 
system.” This of course is meant as a sneer, but in 
our view it is pointless. = 

The controversy about ministerial responsibility and 
the party system, which has been running through certain 
organs of the daily and weekly press, discovers a strange 
ignorance of constitutional theory and practice. The 
attack by Professor Courthope and others upon the 
party system is surely the familiar fallacy of irrelevance. 
It is not the party system that is to blame for our 
present position but the Government. The party 
System is not perfect: no political system that we 
know of ever has been, or ever will be perfect in this world. 
But it is not ‘‘ the curse of modern times,” or anything 
of the kind. The system of parties is simply the only 
workable plan that the wit of man has been able to 
devise for the organisation of political opinion into 
compact and therefore effective units. ‘From the 
abuse argue not against the use.” The party system 
has indeed been a curse to the United States, but that 
is largely because Madison and Hamilton deemed it 
important to place the executive without rather than 
within the legislature, and because of the dual 
machinery of Federal and State governments. The 
party system has not been a success in France 
or Italy or Austria, because, from racial or other 
reasons, the constituents and their representatives 
have been unwilling to submit to discipline, and 
the legislature has been broken up into an assem- 
blage of centrifugal and mutually repulsive atoms. 
But here in England tradition and common sense have 
avoided those evils. We defy the assailants of the 
system to point to a single social reform which has not 
been struck out from the rivalry of parties. As for 
our foreign policy, ‘‘si monumentum requiris, cir- 
cumspice.” We have not made the empire without our 
parties, and as Dr. Johnson would say, ‘‘ there’s an end 
on’t.” For heaven’s sake, let us not drag the herring 
of the party system across our path at this moment. 
Our Government had everything at its disposal; an 
unusually large and rarely disciplined majority, and 
what the French call ‘‘a good press.” But alas! 
our rulers hankered after ‘‘ unanimity” as hungrily 
as a foolish woman sighs for universal admiration. 
They started like a guilty thing at the shadow of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman : they shuddered at ‘‘ the 
bare imagination” of a speech from Mr Courtney or 
Mr. Maclean! It is not however the fault of the party 
system that the Government were afraid to use their 
power, or did not see the necessity for its use: that is 
the fault of the Cabinet. We should like to ask 
Professor Courthope and his friends what they propose 
as an alternative to the party system. A military 
dictatorship under Lord Wolseley? A_ philosophic 
despotism under Mr. Balfour, who does not even believe 
in himself ? 

The arguments about a scapegoat, which Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre has set rolling, simply show a confusion of 
mind, As has before been pointed out in the SATURDAY 
Review, if it is desired to fix the blame upon the 
administration of a department, the parliamentary head 
of that department, or Secretary of State as he is 
usually called, not only may, but ought to be singled 
out for censure. If the case is proved against him to 
the satisfaction of Parliament, he may and ought to 
resign, without involving the existence of the Govern- 
ment. But should the intention be to indict the policy 
of the Government, its diplomacy or its finance, it is 
unconstitutional to pick out a scapegoat, as Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre picks out Mr. Chamberlain, and send him into 
the wilderness with the sins of the Cabinet on his head. 
We are aware that Lord Salisbury does not recognise 
this distinction between policy and administration, for 
on more than-one occasion he has refused to accept the 
resignation of a-colleague, even when a case has been 
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proved against his department, declaring that the 


Cabinet must stand or fall together. With all defer- 


ence to the Prime Minister, this kind of chivalrous 
loyalty does not seem to us to be in the interest of the 
public. If, for instance, a department is mismanaged, 
or its parliamentary chief incompetent, it is clearly 
in the interest of the public that the Minister in 
question should resign. But it may be very detri- 
mental to the public interest that his colleagues should 
retire with him and plunge the country into a 
general election. Suppose it could be shown that 
our initial reverses in South Africa were due to the 
defective organisation of the War Office, to the blunders 
of Lord Lansdowne’s expert advisers, or to the in- 
capacity of Lord Lansdowne. It would clearly be the 
advantage of the public to get Lord Lansdowne replaced 
by some more competent, or luckier, administrator. 
But why, if a case is made out against Lord 
Lansdowne, should the country be deprived of 
the services of Lord Salisbury’s Government, or 
exposed to the grave peril of a dissolution in the 
middle of the war? Ministers are putting it about by 
the usual channels, the press and the Whips, that 
the House of Commons must either reject every amend- 
ment to the Address that may be brought forward or 
goto the country. It is not right to put the country’s 
representatives in this dilemma. Government is not a 
matter of private friendship but of public duty: and 
Ministers would be wrong to appeal to the country 
rather than admit that one of their number had made 
mistakes. We have thus argued the constitutional 
sa ae because we think that Mr. Chamberlain and 
is friends are making an unfair use of the power, resi- 
dent in the Premier, of dissolving Parliament. If 
departmental blundering can be proved, the head of 
that department should go alone. If mistakes of policy 
can be proved, the Cabinet should go. For ourselves 
we do not believe that a case can be made out against 
Lord Lansdowne. He may not be as strong a War 
Minister as might be found. But the invasion of our 
territory by the Boers, and the humiliating conse- 
quences, we believe to be due to the ill-informed and 
hesitating action of the Cabinet. That the members of 
the Cabinet and their parliamentary followers will have 
to pay for ignorance and vacillation is by no means 
certain. This Parliament has still two years of life, 
and a great deal may happen before 1902. But that 
ge we will not be made next week is quite certain. 
e doubt if any vote of censure will be so much as 
respectably supported, and that because the vast 
majority of men in and out of Parliament are agreed 
that this is not the time to quarrel amongst ourselves. 
Then really have we any choice? Lord Rosebery is 
at this moment so admirable out of office that no one 
would risk putting him in. Mr. Morley is out of touch 
with the people and the time and so cannot get in. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


"THE news that Spion Kop had been taken was wel- 

come after our recent anxiety, but our satis- 
faction has been shortlived. General Buller’s telegram 
yesterday morning announcing the abandonment of the 
position shows that the ‘‘ entanglement of Ladysmith” 
continues. The progress of affairs has necessarily 
been, and still must be, slow. Our generals have 
taken warning by what has hitherto happened, and 
are not likely unduly to hurry matters in the future 
to a crisis. The conditions under which the war is 
being waged are to a certain extent new. For the 
first time two sides of approximately even strength 
have contended against each other with modern arms 
of equal power. ‘The result goes to prove that on 
the one hand the ‘sped of the defence has grown 
enormously, and that on the other the difficulties 
of the attack have increased proportionately. To 
attack a position the exact locality of which is unknown 
and the defenders of which are unseen is a hard task. 
This was especially noticeable on the disastrous day of 
Colenso. Our generals have hitherto been freely 
blamed, and in some casesjustly. Yet it is doubtful if 
French or German generals would have acquitted them- 
selves better in the circumstances. 
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From Ladysmith we have no definite news. 
Anxiously awaiting relief, its sorely-tried garrison is 
presumably ready to co-operate with the relieving force 
when the opportunity arises. Much depends on the 
success or failure of Sir Redvers Buller’s plans. 
An official message dated 20 January told us 
that part of Sir Charles Warren’s force—engaged 
in the flanking movement which has hitherto been 
so successful—had been in action for thirteen hours 
on that day, and that Sir Francis Clery was in 
command. Making a judicious use of his artillery, 
he fought his way up slowly but surely for about 
three miles, and captured ridge after ridge. His 
troops then bivouacked on the ground he had 
gained. Meanwhile in order to relieve the pressure on 
Sir Charles Warren and to ascertain the strength and 
disposition of the enemy, General Lyttelton’s brigade 
made a reconnaissance in force towards the Boer posi- 
tion in front of Potgieter’s Drift. This had the effect 
of keeping the enemy in their trenches throughout 
that day. Similarly on the 21st General Warren was 
engaged all day chiefly on his left, which had been swung 
forward about two miles. The fighting was all uphill, 
and the ground was difficult. Thus it was hard for 
Sir Redvers Buller to appreciate how much had 
been gained. From a subsequent telegram dated 
23 January we were told that the Boer entrenchments 
appeared to be about 1,400 yards distant, to the 
west of Spion Kop, which commands them. But the 
position was on higher ground than ours, and it 
was impossible to ‘‘see into it properly.” Moreover 
the approaches to it are across bare open slopes which 
afford little cover, while the ridges which Sir Charles 
Warren was holding are so steep that no guns can be 
placed upon them. The Boer position however was 
shelled by our howitzers and field guns were placed 
on lower ground behind the infantry. The Boers 
replied to our fire, but the advantage rested 
with us, since their guns did us little damage, 
while our own were highly effective. Sir Redvers 
Buller with surprising candour then told us_ that 
an attempt to seize Spion Kop was to be made on the 
night of the 23rd. Spion Kop—a hill some 4,500 feet 
high—is three miles north of the Tugela and twenty- 
five from Ladysmith. It is a salient pointing south- 
eastwards which forms the left of the Boer position 
facing Trichardt’s Drift—by which Sir Charles Warren 
crossed the river—and it divides that Boer position 
from another which faces Potgieter’s Drift. That 
Sir Charles Warren was unable to make any head- 
way between the 21st and the night of the 23rd 
is a proof of the difficulties which confronted him. 
On the 25th came the news that Sir Charles 
Warren surprised and put to flight the small Boer 
garrison which occupied Spion Kop, and took the 
position. This occurred on the night of the 23rd. 
The Kop was held by our troops the whole of the 
following day, in spite of heavy attacks and con- 
tinuous shell fire. The casualty list unhappily seems 
to have been severe, General Woodgate being among 
those who fell. Sir Charles Warren considered the 
Boer position untenable after our successful assault. 
Unfortunately it proves that not the Boer but the British 
position was untenable and on the night of the 24th 
Spion Kop was abandoned. In the South little of note 
has taken place the past week. Wecannot how- 
ever expect to hear of anything decisive until the forces 
under General French and General Gatacre have been 
largely augmented. As regards Lord Methuen the 
deadlock still continues. Rumours of sickness and 
disaffection in the Boer camps at Magersfontein have 
been frequent of late. Communication with Kimberley 
is well maintained; and though that town is shelled 
continuously, all for the present continues well. 
A forward movement on a large scale is as yet out of 
the question. Mafeking, it is satisfactory to know, was 
safe on the 10th, and the oft-repeated rumour of relief 
from Colonel Plumer in the north is again revived. 
That officer however is still a hundred miles from 
Mafeking. 

There are indications that new energy has been 
thrown into the whole conduct of the war since Lord 
Roberts’ arrival in South Africa. Unfortunately con~ 
siderable time must still elapse before an advance into 
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the Free State can be made with a force sufficient to 
be effective. We have yet to learn how the Boer 
organisation and system of command will adapt them- 
selves to these altered circumstances. Hitherto we have 
been unable to bring overwhelming numbers to bear on 
any particular point. But when large numbers begin to 
march on one of the Boer capitals, large numbers must 
also be concentrated to bar their advance. With no 
overwhelming British force at any particular point, the 
Boers have been able to force the hands of our com- 
manders and to compel them to play the Boer game. 
It is to be hoped that all this has now ceased, and that 
no unnecessary dispersion will take place in future. 
Lord Roberts has already displayed his accustomed 
tact and knowledge of men by the manner in which he 
has smoothed over the friction which had arisen between 
the colonial and regular troops. He has wisely ab- 
stained from taking an individual part in any particular 
campaign with the result that we have at last a chief in 
South Africa directing the general course of affairs 
without the additional strain of actually conducting 
some subsidiary operation. 


IMPERIAL IRREGULARS. 


RAs MATEVER questions the war in South Africa 
may or may not settle, it will establish 
once and for all not merely the readiness of the 
Colonies to spend blood and treasure in the defence of 
the Empire but the value of irregular forces as 
auxiliaries of the Imperial army. Both points should 
have become clear long ago. When war with Russia 
seemed imminent in 1878 the Colonies were as strenuous 
in support of Mr. Disraeli, as in 1896, when war with 
America was by no means impossible, they were 
strenuous in support of Lord Salisbury. When Mr. 
Gladstone tardily consented to attempt the rescue 
of Gordon, New South Wales and Canada proffered 
valuable aid—of troops and voyageurs respectively 
—which the Home Government was glad to 
accept. The Hon. William Bede Dalley was re- 
sponsible for the despatch of the first New South 
ales contingent. Australia was thrown into a 
paroxysm of patriotic excitement over the event, but 
enthusiasm cooled and we were assured that the experi- 
ment would never be repeated. What New South Wales 
did then Australia, New Zealand, Canada and Ceylon 
have done in 1899-1900. No point has been urged more 
ersistently in the last ten years than that Greater 
ritain is loyal because the home taxpayer maintains 
for the common defence the largest navy the world has 
ever known without asking a penny of any colonist. 
What is the cost per annum of the local Australian 
squadron, what is the gift of a battleship to the 
Empire, when placed side by side with the millions 
spent by Great Britain on her army and navy? India 
has to support an expensive army from home some 
70,000 strong, but what have Australia and New 
Zealand, Canada and South Africa done? Hitherto 
little. But that little has been an earnest of what 
they could and, if need be, would do. When the 
Transvaal threw down the gauntlet, something in the 
nature of a race to be first in the field occurred between 
the several Colonies. If they in conjunction with so 
many of us at home thought that Great Britain was 
going to enjoy a walk over, they were speedily 
disillusioned. Finding how wide all anticipation 
as to the course of events was, that Great Britain had 
in hand the toughest task she has been called upon to 
face since the Mutiny, and that checks instead of 
victories were the order of the day, what was their 
action? They emulated the patriotism of the Mother- 
‘country itself and new contingents were forthcoming 
from the Colonies just as new divisions were forth- 
coming from Great Britain. The event is a magnificent 
object lesson of which the moral will be lost on neither 
Great Britain nor Europe. Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson said a couple of years ago, ‘‘ hope- 
lessness as to the tendency of Australian and Canadian 
opinion afflicts British statesmen ;” but if it afflicts them 
still, they must be the victim of another still worse 
rep 
The, colonists in times past given le proof 
of their capabilities the field. have 
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been despatched to the Cape from Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand are literally not soldiers at all. 
But they are the finest military raw material under the 
sun. Several Colonies maintain a small body otf 
permanent artillery, but their defence forces consist ot 
a Militia raised and trained pretty much as is our 
own Militia. Of such men Canada has a force of 
some 37,000 while Australia and New Zealand might 
possibly call out a like number. Canada appears 
to have taken her possible military needs much more 
seriously than Australasia; the Southern Colonies 
depend chiefly on the Imperial navy for defence. 
Directly war was seen to be inevitable everyone except 
the authorities in Pall Mall realised that Greater 
Britain could supply the very men to beat the Boers at 
their own particular game. Cowboys and others from 
the north-west of Canada, boundary riders, stock- 
tenders and others from the back blocks of Australia 
and New Zealand, loyal farmhands and pioneers in 
South Africa itself, men capable of keeping a seat on 
the roughest of animals, of discovering and ‘‘ potting” 
quarry from afar, of enduring instantly hardships to 
which regular soldiers would become used only after 
some weeks in the field, men who would act and think 
for themselves, as self-reliant individually as the average 
Imperial soldier is when in touch with the company with 
which he has been trained—such are the irregulars 
supplied by the Colonies. History is witness to their 
qualities. In the Maori wars the colonial auxiliaries 
proved themselves superior to the Imperial forces in 
many ways; in South Africa local colonial forces 
have fought and beaten foes tough as the Basutos ; 
in Canada the Riel rebellion was crushed by the 
colonists without Imperial aid. Yet with these facts 
before them the powers that be in Pall Mall and Downing 
Street hesitated to say yes to the colonial offers and 
when they did accept laid down conditions which 
reduced the utility of the colonial contingents to a 
minimum. Sir Frederick Young recently pointed out 
that when he was up-country in South Africa a few. 
years ago he met many colonists who complained 
bitterly that they were not allowed to join the Imperial 
forces in 1881. In the present war a similar blunder was 
only partially avoided. Fortunately Lord Roberts and 
Lord Kitchener take other and more enlightened views. 
Where South Africans were treated with such indifference, 
there can be little surprise that Australians and Cana- 
dians had considerable ground for complaint. The work 
of the Australians with General French is by this time 
common knowledge : what they might have done if the 
Imperial Government had not specifically asked that 
unmounted men should be sent may be conjectured. 
When Victoria cabled her offer Major-General Sir 
Charles Holled-Smith was in command of the loca! 
forces. He was through the war of 1881, and knew 
the sort of men wanted. But his hands were tied by 
the red tape of the Imperial Government, with the 
result that a number of mounted men who would now 
have been at the front have not yet left Australia. Not 
less serious was the refusal of the Imperial Govern- 
ment to entertain the idea of making the several 
Colonial units into an Australian contingent. The Aus- 
tralian Colonies, which have so often been on the verge 
of federating for defence purposes, were anxious to send 
a joint force. In an Imperial crisis they would have 
taken a step forward towards the realisation of unity. 
The action of the Imperial authorities nipped the pro- 
ject in the bud, and Queenslanders in the field are as 
distinct from Victorians as from Canadians, or the 
irregulars from home, with whom we propose to deal 
in a later article. 

There can be little doubt that the Colonies are able to 
turn out bodies of irregular troops which, with due 
training, would give points to all save the pick of the 
regulars. We have but to think for a moment of the 
conditions under which Colonial and Imperial forces are 
raised to appreciate the difference between them. The 
Colonial is a soldier because he is a fighting animal ; 
the Imperial recruit joins the ranks too often because he 


finds himself ‘‘ down on his luck.” It is a little strange 


that the Colonies which have now for some forty years 
been in the enjoyment of self-government have-not 


done more to create permanent tocal-forces:’ H-is not the 


fault of Imperial strategists like Sir Geérge Clarke and 
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Sir Bevan Edwards if the Colonies have not realised the 
vital importance of preparing to strike a blow outside their 
own boundaries in certain circumstances. Australia 
recently seemed to be going back from the state of pre- 
paredness to which she promised to attain in the early 
nineties. But the institution of cadet corps in connexion 
with the schools and of challenge cups, such as that 
given by Lord Brassey in Victoria, to be competed for 
under less conventional conditions than those which 
obtain at Bisley, should pave the way to a military effi- 
ciency which now exists in an infinitesimal degree. In 
the course of the next half-century it is conceivable that 
the ideal once foreshadowed by the Hon. Robert Reid 
of an Australasian Army Corps, a South Africa Army 
Corps, and a Canadian Army Corps, may come within 
the region of the practical. If the Mother-country 
has much to learn from the Colonies, the Colonies have 
at least as much to learn from the Mother-country. 
It was an excellent move last year to send homea 
body of Antipodean troops to go through a course 
of training at Aldershot. There is another which 
might be made with equal advantage. Why not send 
a battalion or two of Imperial soldiers to reside for a 
year in some of the chief Colonies? Great Britain 
might just as well pay for the keep of such troops 
in Sydney or Adelaide as in Colchester or Dover, 
and as they would be no expense to the Colony 
there could be little real objection on the part of the 
colonists. They would be quartered in, not on, the 
Colonies. During their stay they would assist the 
generation of a genuine military force and they 
would at the same time acquire many little ideas 
whereof the present war has shown the need. It 
is an old suggestion that the Colonies and the 
Mother-country should exchange battalions occasion- 
ally. Practical objections exist but they should not 
prove insuperable ; the mutual advantages of such an 
interchange are patent. Superior people at home and 
some nervous people in the Colonies may scout the pro- 
posal as reactionary. The future is likely to show that 
a modified return to past conditions in this as in some 
other matters is not reaction but strategy of the very 
highest Imperial order. 


THE WATER REPORT. 


Raa report of the Royal Commission may be re- 

garded as a satisfactory document, though it will 
be disliked by the London County Council whose policy 
it condemns in most particulars. The Commissioners 
go to the root of the whole question, when they lay 
stress on the necessity for unification of the Metropolitan 
water undertakings, and point out that all the problems 
connected with the extension and enlargement of the 
supply would thereby be simplified, thus securing a more 
rational and economical system of distribution. ‘‘ Water 
London” is at present split up fortuitously into eight 
distinct systems of supply worked by eight separate 
companies. That isa state of things which, quite apart 
from the question of public or private management, 
ought not to continue. The London County Council 
proposed to replace it by an even more objectionable 
arrangement. The Council sought to divide the under- 
takings between the six Metropolitan counties, and thus 
constitute six new and distinct water areas, which for 
practical purposes would be of a character as arbitrary 
as those now existing. The Commissioners condemn 
this plan in somewhat crushing terms. They remark 
that the Engineer of the Council was the only witness 
who attempted to formulate any scheme for giving effect 
to it, and that he would not advocate it from the point 
of view of economy; they describe it as involving the 
sacrifice of ail the advantages of concentration and 
amalgamation, without any compensating gain. So 
much for the policy of the body which claims to have 
settled the water question ! 

The report also draws attention to the reasons which 
render concentration of the water undertakings under 
a public authority desirable. Amalgamation of the 
companiés is a conceivable alternative, but the com- 
panies do. not. suggest it and admit it to be ex- 
tremely difficult. Nor would it meet all the neces- 
sities of the case. A strong public authority is needed 
because of the magnitude of the future require- 
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ments of London in regard to water supply and of the 
enormous capital expenditure involved, which is esti- 
mated by the Commission at £ 32,000,000 up to 1941, or 
even more if further supplies are obtained from Wales. 
Such an authority will be able to raise the large sums 
necessary at a cheaper rate than the companies ; whilst 
it is more likely to discharge with complete efficiency 
the all-important task of rendering drinkable by scientific 
treatment the supply obtained from rivers, and better able 
from its public position to take measures for the preven- 
tion of waste. The Commissioners therefore arrive at the 
only possible conclusion when they recommend that the 
undertakings of the companies should be acquired and 
managed by a single public authority. The purely 
financial case for purchase submitted by the report is not 
strong. It is estimated that if the purchasing authority 
is required to provide a sinking fund to redeem in sixty 
or eighty years the money borrowed to effect the pur- 
chase, there will be a deficit in the income; and all 
that is said on the assumption that Parliament might 
dispense with a sinking fund, is that the purchaser 
would be able by maintaining the present charges to 
pay his way. These remarks, however, apply to the 
immediate rather than the ultimate results of purchase, 
for the Commission contemplate that growth of income 
would eventually enable reduction in charges to be 
made, and that the reduction would take place under 
public management sooner than would be possible 
under that of the companies through the attainment of 
their maximum dividend and the payment in full of 
their back dividends. The Commissioners have done 
well to place the financial aspects of the question 
frankly and fairly before the public so that disappoint- 
ment may be prevented in the future. The advantages 
to be derived from purchase fully justify the trans- 
action, but they will be administrative rather than 
financial until increase of population brings, as we 
believe it will, large profit in its train. 

The views of the Commissioners as to the financial 
effect of purchase are determined, of course, by their 
conclusions as to the price likely to be paid for the 
undertakings. Upon this point the report is clear. 
The contentions of the London County Council in oppo- 
sition to an arbitration conducted on ordinary terms 
under the Lands Clauses Act, and in favour of a special 
arbitration clause, are reviewed and found invalid. 
With cruel irony Sir W. Harcourt’s remark made to a 
deputation in 1893 is quoted—‘“‘ I cannot myself accept 
the proposition that you could deal with the water com- 
panies or with any other person by simply repealing 
their rights or making their rights what you choose 
them to be.” The Commissioners in their turn decline 
to accept the proposition, and see no reason to suppose 
that Parliament will sanction exceptional provisions 
or any but those usual when property is taken from 
private persons against their will. It is interesting 
to observe that the Commissioners consider that the 
arbitrator should base his estimate of the price to be 
paid for the undertaking of a company, not upon the 
market value of its stocks, but on its existing net 
income, legally raised. They also indicate that the 
number of years’ purchase to be allowed should depend 
upon whether the income is stable or unstable, and 
whether any capital expenditure is necessary to main- 
tain the income. 

The opinion of the Commission as to the authority to 
purchase and manage the supply will be a sad blow to the 
Progressives at Spring Gardens. The London County 
Council is ruled out on the ground that it is committed 
to a policy of dividing up the supply in an inadmissible 
manner ; that it is disposed to discard unnecessarily, 
and therefore extravagantly, existing sources of supply ; 
and that a large and populous part of ‘‘ Water London” 
is outside the Council’s jurisdiction and may in the future 


_ possess a population equal to that of the inner ring. 


A Water Board is therefore recommended, to consist 
of not more than thirty members and to be so constituted 
as not to give a preponderance to any of the conflicting 
interests concerned. Ten members are assigned to 
the London County Council, four to the Thames 
Conservancy Board, and two to the Lea Conservancy, 
the remainder béing allocated to the Councils of the 
other counties, and of West Ham. The chairman and 
vice-chairman are to be appointed by the Local 
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Government Board in order that the influence of the 
Government may be continuously felt in what is rightly 
considered a matter of national concern. That there 
are difficulties and disadvantages in connexion with 
the establishment of a Board of this kind cannot 
be denied, but on the whole it offers the most 
hopeful solution of the problem. The next question 
to be considered is, how and when are the recommenda- 
tions of the report to be carried into effect as they 
should be without delay ? The London County Council 
is not likely to be helpful in the matter and its purchase 
bills will have to be withdrawn or rejected. Itis to the 
Government that we must look for action. They are 
justified by the report in the exception they took to the 
Progressive policy and in appointing the Commission to 
consider it. They must now complete their work by 
translating that report intolaw. It may not be possible 
to do this in the coming session but the following year 
should close this long controversy by fact. One 
remark may be made in conclusion. The action of 
the directors and shareholders of the water companies 
in the future will be closely watched. It is to be hoped 
that they will bow to the clear and unanimous verdict 
of an impartial tribunal, and will not offer opposition to 
what is found to be in the public interest. There has 
been a certain sympathy with the companies in the past 
because of the attempt to expropriate them on inequit- 
able terms. But now that full and proper compensa- 
tion is assured, public opinion would resent anything 
like obstructive tactics. Shareholders especially should 
remember that the interest of directors and officials is 
not necessarily the interest of shareholders. Under 
any scheme of transfer the directors and officers of the 
companies must lose something and so may naturally 
be expected to fight for the status quo. Shareholders 
must remember this and take a firm stand in the matter. 
One thing they may be sure of: if they do not accept 
with a good grace the offer now made to them, they 
will soon have to submit to terms very different ; and 
not one atom of sympathy in their trouble would they 
get or deserve from the public. 


BOER IDEAS OF CIVILISED WARFARE. 


it has not been grasped by many of 

the critics of our operations in South Africa that 
our army is engaged in fighting what is at best but a 
semi-civilised foe, on the very false assumption that it 
has to deal with one that is civilised and to whom the 
ordinary laws of civilised warfare are consequently appli- 
cable. War with savages, pure and simple, has many 
disadvantages, notably those relating to the care of the 
sick and wounded who of course cannot be left to the 
tender mercies of a bloodthirsty enemy, such as Der- 
vishes or Afridis. It is true that the Boers appear to have 
treated our wounded with great consideration and this 
is not the less surprising, that their conduct in other 
respects has on many occasions not by any means 
accorded with the customs of war between civilised 
nations. Unquestionably this is primarily due to the 
backward state of civilisation in the Boer community. 
Nothing however makes a Boer more wrathful than to 
hint that he, as one of ‘the chosen people,” is not at 
the head and forefront of civilisation. All the world 
knows of this profound belief in himself and his destiny 
to rule South Africa and of his equally strong con- 
tempt for British officers and soldiers. Whether 
this latter is genuine or not or whether recent events 
have induced him to modify his opinions, are 
matters about which we shall know better before long. 
The brutal order whereby picked shots have been 
specially detailed to slay the officers is at any rate a 
proof that, however much the Boer may affect to despise 
the British officer, he at least has a wholesome dread of 
him. But this dread of the British officer and belief in 
him asa most dangerous fighting animal possessed of 
a mysterious power over his men does not the less make 
the Boer view him as a very guileless individual. The 
following is a fairly typical example of the opinion held 
by the Boers of the intelligence of our officers. It was 
on the night following one of the severe combats which 


marked: the British advance towards Kimberley that 


the officers of a certain corps had yathered near the 
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bivouac fire for their ‘“‘ dinner” as the evening meal, 
which did duty for breakfast and luncheon as well on 
that day, was styled. Suddenly a man in civilian attire 
appeared, equipped with a large Geneva cross on his 
arm, and asked for the commanding officer. To the 
latter he told a rambling story about his ambulance work 
and ended by asking for corn for his horses. With 
the usual hospitality of the British officer he was at once 
made ‘‘ at home,” corn was ordered for his horses and 
he was provided with dinner, which latter he proceeded 
to despatch in a manner fearful and wonderful to behold. 
Meanwhile he kept up a not unamusing rattle of con- 
versation interlarded with sundry expressions, admit- 
tedly English in origin but usually not forming part of 
the polite conversation of our medical men. It was 
whilst he was thus employed that an officer made some 
casual remark about civilised warfare upon which our 
guest fired up and with a volley of expletives assured 
us that he and all his compatriots were as civilised 
and a good deal more so than the British. Nobody 
ventured to argue the question and his outburst was 
received with polite silence, some of us thinking 
sadly of the narrow escapes from painful death he had 
survived in his attempts to swallow one of our largest 
steel knives during dinner and also of his peculiar 
manners, customs and conversation. Having eaten and 
drunken his fill he shouldered his sack of corn and 
coolly asked for the ‘‘ countersign ” so as to enable him 
to pass out of our lines to his ambulance! And this he 
would certainly have obtained had not a Staff officer who 
had been a pained witness of the festive scene and 
bided his time for decisive action, gently taken the 
** Doctor ” aside and made a prisoner of him. Of course 
the ‘‘ Doctor ” was highly indignant and talked very big 
about the sanctity of the Geneva Convention. His captor 
however was obdurate and he was marched off under 
escort. It may be mentioned that subsequent inquiries 
amply justified both the course taken and his further 
detention. This story has been given in detail as it affords 
an admirable example of the amount of gullibility with 
which the Boers credit us, and also of the lengths to 
which many of our officers will go in their chivalrous 
desire to help an enemy in distress. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that the safety of a whole force might easily 
be compromised by an adroit spy thus trading on the 
good nature of an officer. 

It is a painful fact that however much some of our 
officers may realise the necessity of caution in circum- 
stances such as the above, many others, accustomed 
only to savage warfare, have hitherto refused to grasp 
the fact that the vast majority of white men residing in 
the northern portion of Cape Colony are bitterly hostile 
to British rule and that many of these are active spies. 
Whatever may be the shortcomings of our officers in 
their dealings with their wily and unscrupulous foe, it is 
very certain that the Cape Government are far greater 
offenders in this matter. Thus has come about a 
condition of things which no nation, save England, 
would tolerate for one moment. Telegraph and postal 
arrangements, for example, are in the hands of notori- 
ously disaffected men, and it is no secret that much 
private correspondence is habitually opened and perused 
by these worthies, so as to enable them to give the 
fullest information of our moves to their friends in 
the Boer commandos. At the same time, as if to 
equalise matters, the Cape Government insist 
on sealed letter-bags from Europe, doubtless con- 
taining information for our enemies, being passed 
unopened, through Delagoa Bay to the Transvaal! 
In more than one of the serious reverses which our 
arms have sustained, it is within the knowledge of 
many that the Boers had full information of the impend- 
ing attacks and in consequence were enabled to make 
all necessary dispositions for defeating them, with what 
success we unfortunately know too well. Viewing the 
fact that the whole of Cape Colony is thoroughly 
sapped with disloyalty, thanks largely to the efforts of 
Mr. Schreiner and the Afrikander Bond, surely it would 
have been only a reasonable precaution if each officer 
before entering on the campaign had been warned of 
the very serious results which might follow the least 
indiscretion on his part when mixing with colonists. 

But it is not only in the domain of “intelligence” 
and the methods of acquiring the same that our army 
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has been so heavily handicapped in the peculiar state of 
affairs now existing in South Africa. During active 
hostilities the task of obtaining information as to the 
position and movements of an enemy primarily falls 
on mounted patrols sent out by the cavalry. The 
information thus obtained is usually collated by 
a Staff officer, who, where. necessary, supple- 
ments it by reconnaissances undertaken on a larger 
scale with stronger parties of cavalry. No pre- 
cise rules of war are laid down as to how sentries, 
vedettes or patrols are to be treated, but in a war 
between two generous and c7vilised nations—mark the 
word—certain well-known rules are tacitly complied 
with and religiously adhered to by both parties. Thus 
in the case of sentries, it is ever a point of honour not 
to stalk and shoot them down, the only exception to 
this rule being in the case where some sudden night 
attack renders it imperative that a sentry shall not be 
able to give the alarm to his comrades. But the mere 
butchering of an unfortunate soldier posted to keep a 
look out at any particular point by day is an act which 
excites general reprobation. So strongly was this held 
to be the correct view that during the Peninsular War, 
even at a time when the British and French were most 
bitterly opposed, it was an accepted custom never to 
shoot down sentries or men of the piquet furnishing 
them, without fair warning. Students of history will 
remember that whenever a forward movement of the 
army was about to take place and it became necessary 
to drive in the enemy’s piquets, our men used to ad- 
vance holding up the butts of their muskets as a 
friendly signal that the exigencies of war demanded 
that an attack should be made and that sentries 
and piquets should understand that the period of 
immunity from musketry fire between the outposts 
must for the time terminate. The same courteous 
spirit has commonly likewise been extended to 
cavalry patrols. The object of these is to obtain 
precise information as to the positions held by an 
enemy and further to report on lines of advance, 
facilities for watering or such other details as may be 
required. These parties usually consist of a selected 
officer, a N.C.O. and a few privates. Naturally, an 
enemy must protect himself from the investigations of 
such patrols and should they prove too inquisitive, 
they must be kept back at all costs. Under ordinary 
conditions of warfare, patrols are kept in check by 
similar parties detailed by the enemy who endeavour to 
drive them back or, if necessary, capture or destroy 
them. Inthe event of the patrols meeting with infantry, 
the latter fire on them as a warning to keep at 
a distance and thereby prevent any successful recon- 
naissance. Of course, should a patrol, after being fired 
on, persist in pushing on, all and every means are taken 
to destroy it. 

So much for civilised war. On the other hand in 
savage warfare the reconnoitring officer and his men 
are well aware that any moment they may be surprised 
and shot down or speared and that the wounded will 
get no quarter. They take the extra risks cheerfully, 
knowing their enemy and, further, that everyone’s hand 
is against them. But it is here that the Boers, owing 
to their ignorance of the customs of civilised troops 
and their own savage and ill-educated nature, make it 
so hard for our men to carry on war on civilised lines. 
For the Boer notion of dealing with patrols is to 
ride out to farms and conceal themselves in them. 
Our men are allowed to approach unchecked until 
within close and effective range, when a sudden 
volley unexpectedly directed at the officer slays 
him and, most probably, several of his party. 
To such a refinement has this cowardly practice 
been carried, that on more than one occasion the 
women-folk of a farm have shown themselves outside. 
Our unfortunate fellows, anxious to obtain water for 
themselves and their horses, have ridden unsuspectingly 
up, upon which six or eight Boers have suddenly 
appeared and by a well-directed volley at close range— 
where to miss is impossible—laid half the men and 
horses low. Such superlative treachery from people 
who aspire to be viewed as ‘‘ white men” is hard to 
imagine~were it not that the hatred of the ignorant 
Boer women for the British appears to be greater than 
that of their male relatives. 
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We are told that the ‘‘ object of war is to impose by 
force the will of one nation or community over another.” 
Taking this as a starting point, the shocking inutility 
and wickedness of such a system of isolated murders 
can best be understood. No possible military advantage 
is gained for the Boers by such practices, for the com- 
mander of the force, whose patrols are thus shot down, 
has always the power of destroying the farm and its 
inhabitants should he elect so to do and of sending 
stronger patrols to clear the district. The preceding is 
merely one example of the difficulties our officers and 
men have to contend against in meeting a foe so barba- 
rous yet, owing to the cant of the day, assumed to be 
fighting us on civilised lines. 

Unquestionably the shockingly low-type of humanity 
from which the rank and file of the Boer forces are so 
largely recruited has much to do with these and other 
practices, which are so much against the ordinary rules 
of war. It was a common remark after the fights that 
the prisoners we took were in a terrible fright, imagin- 
ing that they were to be instantly put to death. This, 
they had been told by their unscrupulous leaders, 
who thus endeavoured to keep them up to the 
mark. No doubt such a belief was sufficient to 
make them in some cases fight to the last as the follow- 
ing will show. Whilst our Grenadiers were storming 
the heights at Belmont, a Boer, who had been actively 
engaged in shooting down our men, was dropped by a 
rifle bullet through the shoulder. As the commanding 
officer of the Grenadiers came up—armed only with a 
walking stick,—the Boer, recognising that he must be 
one of the hated British officers, rose to a sitting position 
aud shot him with his rifle happily not dangerously. 
Needless to say the avenging bayonet prevented this 
truculent fellow from doing further mischief. Unfortu- 
nately a gallant young officer of the battalion was shortly 
afterwards mortally wounded in similarly treacherous 
circumstances. Itis unnecessary here to go into details 
as to the misuse of the ‘‘ white flag” and of ambu- 
lances under the Geneva cross. These are matters 
about which there will be plenty of evidence forthcoming 
shortly. 

Lastly, it has ever been an accepted maxim in civilised 
warfare that any fortified position or post which refuses 
to surrender at discretion thereby loses for its defenders 
the right to expect quarter. It appears to us that 
Boers who deliberately elect to hold a kopje to the 
bitter end after the bulk of their forces have bolted, 
render themselves perilously liable to be included in the 
above category. These men have the supreme pleasure 
of shooting down the British soldiers at close ranges. 
This they can do with comparative safety and they who 
remain on the kopje to the end promptly put up a white 
flag and claim the protection it affords under the rules 
of civilised warfare. Now it is these very men who 
thus wish to ‘‘cry off” at the last moment, who after 
the mass of their comrades have levanted on their 
ponies, do the most deadly damage at the closest ranges. 
One prisoner boasted that he had shot five British 
soldiers with his last magazine-load of five cartridges ! 
It speaks well for the extraordinary magnanimity 
shown by our soldiers that, after going through the 
hellish storm of bullets, the survivors take men such as 
these prisoners. 

The Germans with their thorough knowledge of 
European warfare, were forced to adopt the most terribly 
drastic methods in their dealings with the franc-tireurs 
of France in 1871. True it is, that few German officers 
of the present day have any practical experience of 
war of any sort. Still they are profoundly versed in its 
theory, and it would be interesting to obtain their 
honest opinion as to the line they would adopt if they 
found themselves at war with a foe whose spies swarmed 
around them, and who enlisted in their local levies, 
whose un-uniformed army indulged in the treacherous 
slaughter of their patrols and who persistently held on 
to positions obviously untenable, with the avowed 
object of slaying as many of their foes as they could 
with safety to themselves, until it became imperative for 
them to appeal to the sanctity of the white flag for pro- 
tection ! Grey Scout. 
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RUSKIN THE MAN AND THE WRITER. 


| hy has come to be more and more acknowledged that 
the great writer who is just dead will depend for 
his fame with posterity mainly upon the literary quality 
of his prose ; and opinion seems for a good many years 
to have trended towards the view that as a master of 
prose eloquence he will be among the immortals. That 
his position in this respect is not even more unreservedly 
allowed is due partly to the fitful and sidelong way in 
which, with a fine disdain of publishers and bookbuyers 
alike, he projected his works upon the world, and partly 
upon the body of doctrine which they were designed 
to enforce. For doctrine it always was: sometimes 
seeming to be that of an inspired apostle and sometimes 
of acrazy doctrinaire, but never delivered otherwise than 
didactically and ‘‘de haut en bas.” Matthew Arnold 
long ago noted how different were his powers when he 
was expounding Alpine snows and Swiss gentians and 
when he was trying to force upon a reluctant audience 
such propositions as that ‘‘Hamlet is no doubt con- 
nected in some way with ‘homely,’ the entire event of 
the tragedy turning on betrayal of home duty.” But 
for literary immortality the disputability of a writer’s 
doctrines seems to be of very little moment. It 
does on the other hand appear to be of very real 
import that somehow there should be apprehended 
to exist at the back of his work a human perso- 
nality, and that a good one. Mere mental acumen 
such as that of De Quincey, even when accompanied 
with great exquisiteness of phrase, does not seem to 
lead posterity captive in the fullest sense. When we 
reflect on the other hand on the great hold upon the 
world which has been given to Plato by the sort of 
holiness that is felt to underlie his writing—or when, to 
take a later and lesser example, we are confronted 
in Stevenson’s Letters with a character of extra- 
ordinary nobility, we take away with us the conviction 
that here is a man who was greater than we knew, and 
that the ‘‘ distant people whom we call posterity ” will 
by their own odd rule-of-thumb mental processes come 
to realise the man in the rest of his work and having 
realised will read him. If a high note of spiritual 
sanctity can be heard anywhere it can be heard in 
Ruskin; and the disfiguring abuse with which he 
loaded his angry contemporaries will no doubt sit 
lightly enough on the unwrung withers of the next age. 

Apart from the obvious Hebraic influence which 
worked upon the prose of Ruskin, he put it on record 
that he had been something of an imitator of George 
Herbert and Hooker. A return to the long periods of 
the Elizabethans he did undoubtedly make, but we 
imagine that in so doing he was really indulging his 
own genius. He never produces the effect of prolong- 
ing a passage because he is unduly enamoured of his 
own eloquence, and the marvellous amplitude and 
plenitude of his phraseology seem to be only the 
natural outcome of a full mind—‘‘ from his glut and 
from his store, fine flour pressed down and running 
o'er.” It is we think to this unusual fulness of mind 
that he owes the paucity of his imitators. To sit 
down and ape mere copiousness must seem to most 
writers one of the most difficult and most futile 
of literary feats. The only Victorian prose writer to 
whom it has seemed to come natural to be copious has 
been Mr. Swinburne ; but Swinburne is copious be- 
cause he wishes to say some particular thing as strongly 
as possible, and Ruskin because he has so many par- 
ticular things to say all at once. When we find the 
influence of Ruskin on the prose of the century com- 
pared with the great and obvious influence of Macaulay, 
we ask ourselves—Of what writers is the critic think- 
ing? The preciosity of Stevenson or of Mrs. Meynell is 
exactly the quality that Ruskin managed alwaysto escape. 
When the hero of ‘‘ Treasure Island” looks down 
through the clear sea water upon the two corpses with 
‘*the quick fishes darting to and fro over both” we 
have a piece of description which does not to most 
ears escape the note of preciosity, but Ruskin could 
write pages of description without sounding that par- 
ticular string. Nor, again, can we agree with Mr. 
H. D. Traill, who looks upon Ruskin as the father 
of modern word-painting, an art which had been 
assiduously cultivated before the days of ‘* Modern 
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Painters” by such writers as Leigh Hunt, chiefly, it 
is true, in poetry, but both by Leigh Hunt and his 
contemporaries in prose also. When Leigh Hunt 
wrote of the ‘‘mud shine” in front of a London 
theatre at night he was certainly a practitioner of 
the art which some people, for reasons best known 
to themselves, would like to see forbidden. It is 
indeed clear that poets have always been word-painters 
and the interaction of prose and verse has always been 
close and immediate. 

As for Ruskin’s views on political economy and 
kindred subjects it must be admitted that they merely 
put back our straying ideas into the old familiar 
ound. Probably usury is not sinful. Very likely 
it is not unchristian to be rich. Nevertheless, as 
Jowett seems to have said, there is a great deal more 
commendation in the gospels of poverty merely as 
poverty than any of us are willing to admit. Until 
the world at large undertakes to define its ethical 
and religious creed with a precision which is perhaps 
impossible to humanity, and certainly most distasteful 
to the English mind, this deadlock of our ideals is likely 
to be insoluble. But in the meantime life has to be 
lived ; and they who live it generally show themselves 
grateful to writers who give them glimpses of the 
something afar and the possible beyond. Carlyle, 
whom an admirable fear of hurting the susceptibilities 
of his mother deterred from producing the ‘‘ Exodus 
from Houndsditch,” seems to have worked out the 
problem of reconciliation with more logic and consis- 
tency than his earlier writings had led the world to sup- 
pose. Failures in consistency and logic were easily to 
be found by his critics in the writings of Ruskin, but it 
is not in virtue of any such slight advantages in logical 
cohesion that Carlyle can outlive a writer who in beauty 
and pleasantness was so greatly his superior. 

When we say that the fame and influence of Ruskin’s 
writing may be established and forwarded by the fact 
that they had a good man’s personality behind them, 
we say what to some will be a mere truism but will 
seem to many to come into fatal collision with the 
doctrine of Art for Art’s sake. The beauty of prose, 
we shall be told, as the beauty of landscape, has 
nothing to do with the beauty of holiness. As regards 
past ages this position is not stubbornly defended ; for 
no one is much concerned to deny that men may some- 
how have built their fanes more beautifully because they 
did not believe prayer to be fruitless, and even to-day a 
falling off in capacity to enter into feelings which have 
swayed humanity so much and so long may conceivably 
imply a ‘‘ correlation of atrophy” somewhere else in 
the artistic organism. The artistic impartiality which 
acclaims lean Aquinas and Queen Venus in the same 
breath and with the same heartiness does not seem to 
be establishing itself except in the aversion of the 
world. If, to put it at its lowest, it is really ‘‘ better 
to be good than bad ”—if some kind of truth or warrant 
really did underlie the death-bed utterance of Scott— 
then it is not inconceivable that the works of Ruskin 
may be unconsciously indebted for their immortality 
not perhaps to what he believed but to the spirit in 
which he believed it. 


THOUGHT AND FEELING. 


PERSONS who for any reason are opposed to 

dogmatic religion, are accustomed to defend their 
position by some such assertions as these—that religion 
is an affair not of the head but of the heart; that the 
essence of religion is not thought but feeling: and this 
line of argument is especially prevalent to-day amongst 
those who have lost faith in many of the formal doctrines 
of Christianity, but are still overwhelmingly attracted by 
the supreme personality of its Founder. The distinction 
however which is thus drawn between feeling and 
reason—between such a feeling as love, and an intel- 
lectual assent to a proposition—will be found, when 
carefully considered, to be altogether misleading. 
Feeling and thought are doubtless not identical; but 
they are to a degree which few people suspect, one 
thing under two different aspects, or in two different 
conditions. In proportion as feelings are more than 
mere physical sensations, we shall find that they 
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contain, and depend on a hidden intellectual element ; 
and that they hold, and derive their special character 
from holding, a number of thoughts or a number of 
propositions in solution. Let us begin as low down in 
the scale of feeling as we can. Let us take the 
pleasures of eating. Surely, it will be said, the 
pleasures we derive from eating, have nothing to do 
with an assent to any intellectual proposition, or depend 
on an adhesion to any theory of taste. What does a 
dog know of theory when & gnaws his bone; ora 
man parched with thirst, when he refreshes himself with 
a glass of water ? The dog, it is needless to say, certainly 
knows nothing ; and we are perfectly willing to concede 
that, under certain conditions, the man knows no more 
than the dog. The man’s pleasure in eating is as un- 
reasonable as that of the animal; but this is only 
when the man eats like an animal. . The moment taste 
in food begins to acquire any delicacy, faint signs of 
thought are found to mix themselves with mere sensa- 
tion ; and as the delicacy of taste develops, the element 
of thought increases. That such is the case is shown 
sharply by a very familiar fact. If a man, who is 
eating something which gives pleasure to his palate, is 
told that this has been cooked in some filthy dish, or 
pan, it will please his palate no longer. It will probably 
produce reaction. A Stilton cheese, which delighted him 
till he observed it closely, will disgust him when he 
sees that he has been eating a mass of maggots. 
What effects this change in his taste, is not any change 
in his palate. It is a change in his knowledge. Mixed 
with his physical sensation there is now an assent to 
certain propositions—certain definite beliefs ; and the 
character of his physical sensation is entirely changed 
by their presence. Conversely, just as knowledge or 
belief renders a taste, otherwise pleasant, nauseous, so 
will knowledge or belief of another kind impart to a 
taste a delicacy which it would not possess otherwise. 
Sometimes it does this by a direct appeal to the 
imagination, as is often the case with the flavour of 
some delicate wine, ‘‘ smelling of Flora and the country 

reen.” And, in any case, all refined pleasure in food 
implies a latent belief that it has been cooked with 
pepeemmnate cleanliness. That is to say the feeling 
holds in solution a proposition. 

Let us now turn to a feeling of another kind 
which, though having a starting-point hardly higher 
than that of taste, is susceptible of incomparably and 
indefinitely higher development. We refer to the 
feeling of love as experienced by human beings, and 
we include in the term friendship as well as attachment 
between the sexes. Let us begin with considering the 
latter. This, in its lowest and most primitive form, is 
not more intellectual than the animal’s appetite for its 
food ; and, as historical sociology shows us, it is not 
more lasting. This primitive aa unreasoning passion 
survives amongst civilised men ; and many of the most 

ainful and difficult problems of civilised life are due to 
it. But side by side with attachment in this crude con- 
dition, we find it existing in every stage of transfigura- 
tion. Beginning as the shame of human nature it ends 
in becoming its glory. Now we have only to analyse 
this upward progress of sexual attachment, to see that 
it coincides with, and is in proportion to, the amount of 
thought which is gradually associated with feeling. 
The primary unreasoning impulse which attracts the 
male to the female, begins to grow into something higher 
when, and only when, the man and the woman seek for 
some reasonable expression and explanation of it; and 
this explanation inevitably takes the form of a belief 
entertained by each that the other possesses certain 
admirable and permanent qualities. One of the first of 
the qualities which each attributes to the other is 
fidelity. Then follow others, such as sincerity, single- 
mindedness, perception of beauty, spiritual aspira- 
tion, and various kinds of goodness; and here, when 
we have love in its most intense and exalted form, 
love is a constant sub-conscious recitation of a Credo 
as to the loved one’s character. The analysis of 
friendship is similar. A high-minded man’s devoted 
friendship for another is not a mere blank emotion that 
can give no account of itself. It comprises a number 
of favoiirable moral judgments. He is not only fond of 
his friend but he also believes in him—that is to say, 
he believes certain things about him ; and the beliefs 
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cannot be destroyed without the fondness being affected. 
It will no doubt be said, in opposition to what we are 
urging, that true love or true friendship will not be 
destroyed by the sins and the frailties of their objects— 
that it will remain strong and faithful, though embittered 
by the tragedy of disappointment. In certain cases this 
is so; and in certain cases it is not. There are certain 
kinds of badness, meanness, deceit, shallowness which, 
when a man discovers them in a woman whom he has 
idealised, will at once render any further love for her 
impossible ; and friendships are open to the same kind 
of destruction. It is however quite true that love 
and friendship will often survive the discovery of 
the most tragic faults in the objects of them ; but this 
does not prove that such affection is independent of or 
above reason. It proves the precise contrary. It proves 
that those, whose affection endures under such trials, 
still entertain the belief that underneath every fault, the 
friend or the lover who has disappointed them, retains 
some element that is admirable; and if such persons 
were required to explain their feelings, their explana- 
tion would take the form of an expression not of their 
own emotions, but of their belief as to some external 
fact. 

And what is true of such feelings as human love and 
friendship, is equally true of those feelings that go to 
make up religion. However independent they may 
seem to us of anything except themselves—however 
remote they may appear to us from frigid logic, from 
philosophical theories, or opinions relating to disputable 
facts of history, in reality they are full of these things. 
Logic, philosophy, and history permeate them and 
though unrecognised, give them their character. Con- 
trition, for instance, implies the whole theory of free 
will. The general Jove of mankind, again, which 
the Christian religion enjoins on us, carries with 
it, and cannot exist without, an implied belief there 
is in it something lovable just as is the case with 
special affection for individuals. The same thing 
holds good, in a still more remarkable way, of the 
feelings which devout Christians entertain for the 
Founder of Christianity. Their adoring devotion teems 
with implied assertions with regard to the nature, 
the character, and the life of the Divine personality : 
and the moment these assertions are explicitly made 
and consciously assented to, it will be seen that they 
imply others, and that these must be assented to like- 
wise, because if we deny these latter we shall have to 
reject the former. It is idle to maintain that the 
Christian’s love for Christ is not conditioned by an assent 
to a considerable number of propositions as to what 
Christ’s nature was. The man who believes Him to 
have been merely the noblest of human beings cannot 
entertain for him feelings the same as those entertained 
for Him by the man who believes Him to be also God. 
It is impossible that there can be the same reverence, 
the same submission, in the one case as in the other. 

The answer will be made, no doubt, and made in all 
sincerity, that this argument is contradicted by the 
facts of spiritual experience. We may accept this 
statement as veracious ; but its import is by no means 
what those who make it think. What it really means 
is not that their feelings do not imply an intellectual 
theory logically ; but that they have not the courage 
to think out what it implies, to confront what it im- 
plies, and to proclaim that what it implies is true. 
And yet, if the emotions which are at the heart of 
Christianity have indeed the supreme value which is 
claimed for them by those who cherish them, they must 
deserve a treatment no less intellectually honest and 
searching than that which is demanded by the problems 
of mere physical science ; and they not only deserve this 
treatment, but they must be able to bear it. If the 
defenders of Christianity shrink from the task of ex- 
pressing their emotions in terms of its intellectual 
equivalents, they necessarily convey the impression to 
those whom they desire to convert, that these intellec- 
tual equivalents, will not bear the light and that to 
bring them into the light would be a reductio ad 
absurdum of the emotions. No more fatal mistake can 
be made by those to whom the cause of Christianity is 
dear. No shallower or more mischievous argument 
can be used than the argument that religion is inde- 
pendent of dogma. 
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THE MODERN ORCHESTRA. 
II. 


M R. PROUT throughout the book which I discussed 
last week never ceases to insist upon the huge 
effects that can be obtained by very tiny means ; and 
again and again he instances Mozart, Haydn and 
Beethoven. Against this nothing can be said. Cer- 
tainly it is ridiculous to turn on the whole modern 
orchestra in the accompaniment to a little song for, 
say, a light soprano. We don’t use steam-rollers to 
kill flies; and there are cheaper ways of getting rid 
of an objectionable prima donna than that of burying 
her under a hundred and fifty bandsmen and their 
instruments. Even at Covent Garden they never go 
further than dropping cumbrous pieces of scenery on 
her. One must agree with Mr. Prout in wanting every 
effect got by the smallest number of instruments. 
That is only part of the great law of art: that 
every effect must be got by the smallest possible 
means, that no energy shall be wasted, or in 
excess. But one must object if Mr. Prout, or any 
other writer, takes the small orchestra of Mozart and 
Haydn and treats it as a ‘‘ standard ” orchestra, a norm 
from which all other models are deviations, perhaps 
sometimes necessary, but always more or less regret- 
table. Mr. Prout does not go quite so far as to say 
this, but he is inclined to say it, if one may judge from his 
advice to students and the fact of the bulk of his examples 
coming from the older masters. I should certainly 
prefer a great deal less of the older masters and a 
great deal more of Wagner, Tschaikowsky, Berlioz 
and Richard Strauss (the last two not because they 
are great writers for the orchestra, but because they 
have tried a number of exceedingly bold experi- 
ments, which are in some cases successful). It is 
a good thing to be able to score somewhat in 
the manner of Mozart’s day — at least it is better 
than being as some of the professors, and quite 
unable to score in any manner at all. But it is better 
still to be able to score in the most modern manner, to 
be able to make use of every instrument, of every 
colour on what has been called the orchestral palette. 
As a matter of fact much of the bad scoring of to-day 
is due to the fact of students never getting beyond the 
Mozart stage, and becoming altogether lost the moment 
they try to handle the larger orchestra. Like a child 
with a penny trumpet, they blow for all they are worth, 
and make all the noise they can. To make an exceed- 
ing great row is not to score in the modern manner. 
I have sat in the Albert Hall and watched an unlucky 
bass vainly labouring to make himself heard through a 
din louder than the end of the ‘‘ Dusk of the Gods ;” and 
the learned professor who wrote the oratorio in which 
the passage occurred had not the faintest notion that, 
loud though it was, his scoring was not a day younger 
than Mozart’s, and that it was because he tried to 
apply the Mozart manner to the modern orchestra that 
his results were so thick, muddy, and disastrous to the 
singer. 
his is one of the reasons why, here and in the 
“Chord,” I have repeatedly protested against the 
notion of there being such a thing as the standard 
orchestra. Another reason is that the orchestra 
though a very fine instrument, is not by any means a 
standard instrument, and is indeed as yet a long way 
from perfection. I suppose a text-book, or even a 
series of essays like Mr. Prout’s second volume, is 
hardly the place to advocate reforms. Yet I think 
Mr. Prout would have done a useful thing had he 
inted out the shortcomings both of the Mozart or 
eethoven orchestra and of its modern successor. He 
might also have shown why the orchestra has grown 
to such tremendous dimensions, and incidentally dis- 
pelled the notion of there having been a standard 
orchestra. The result would have been that hundreds 
of young men would have got the true idea’ of 
good scoring, and possibly instead of trying to invent 
good themes have tried, with Richard Strauss, to 
give an interest to bald, unconvincing, unlovely themes 
by ingenious instrumentation. But as our young men 
don’t try to invent fine themes at present, we should, 
on the whole, have been the gainers. At any rate, 
something would have been done towards building up 
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and carrying on a modern technique, which, as I said a 
few weeks ago, is the way in which mediocrity can 
make itself most useful. The ‘‘ Musical Standard,” by 
the way, declares that the young men are carrying on 
a modern technique. I want to know those young men. 
The music of even the best of our young men is quite 
old-fashioned in its technique, especially their orchestral 
music. Mr. MacCunn, Mr. Granville Bantock, even 
Mr. Elgar in such of his music as I have heard, use the 
instruments in quite the old-fashioned way. If Mr. 
Elgar could have applied the orchestral technique of 
Richard Strauss in his very excellent Variations, he 
would have made them seem fifty years younger. I do 
not refer to the mere use of unusual instruments : there 
is a modern way of using the flute and oboe, and there 
is an ancient way. Mr. Elgar’s way is more ancient 
than modern. 

There never was, then, and is not now, a standard 
orchestra. Beginning in the crudest way, the orchestra 
grew until by Mozart’s time it consisted of violins, first 
and second, violas, cellos, double-basses, flutes, oboes, 
bassoons, horns, trumpets and drums, and occasionally 
clarinets. It was not then perfect, or nearly perfect. 
To mention only a few of its worse defects, the trumpets 
and horns of that day could play, really play, only cer- 
tain notes of the scale and produced mere asthmatic 
gasps on the others ; andthe middle part of the strings, 
owing to the weakness of the viola, was so thin that 
composers had constantly to thicken with the horns or 
bassoons, oftenest the bassoons; the bass was also 
generally weak, and always ridiculous owing to the 
range of the double-bass being shorter by several 
notes than that of the cello. The great part of the 
art of writing for this orchestra consisted in a suffi- 
cient knowledge of fakes. Everyone of the period 
could write for it—evefyone worth counting as 
any one—and knew when to thicken the middle 
parts and when to strengthen the bass; and this 
orchestra (I mention it only in passing) is the ‘‘ stan- 
dard” crchestra of every professor save Professor Prout. 
Mozart and Haydn put up with it, Mozart because in 
his brief tragic life he had no time to do more than he 
did in the way of broadening the uses of the 
orchestra, and Haydn because in his long, bourgeois, 
industrious life he had hardly another end in view than 
that of pleasing his good patrons. Had Mozart lived 
for another twenty or thirty years—but who can say 
what might have happened had Mozart lived for 
another twenty or thirty years ?—for Mozart was as 
much greater by sheer musical genius than Beethoven 
as Beethoven was greater than all the rest save Bach. 
But Mozart died, and was succeeded, in the matter of 
orchestration, by Weber, Wagner and Berlioz; and 
the orchestra continued to grow. New colours were 
added: the tubas, the double-bassoon, the bass clarinet 
and later the pedal or double-bass clarinet, the cor 
anglais, the clarinets (properly used), the—but why 
need I enumerate all the instruments of the orchestra, 
which everyone who writes to correct me on points 
of grammar, knowledge and taste knows so much 
better than I do? The point I wish to make is this: 
that all these new instruments were added, not as 
more strings were added, to make more noise, but 
mainly to add colours to the composer’s palette. Of 
course from the very beginning the orchestra had 
been getting noisier: Haydn’s orchestra was much 
noisier than Sebastian Bach’s (even with the two 
organs of the Matthew Passion thrown in); and 
Mozart’s so much louder than anything that had been 
heard before that an Imperial gentleman said there 
were too many notes in his scores. It was chiefly the 
desire for an increased range of orchestral colour that 
led, step by step, to the huge orchestra of to-day. It 
goes without saying that the desire of the excited ear 
for ever greater and greater intensity of sound had 
something to do with it, but the chief cause was the 
desire for additional colours. So the orchestra grew 
to what it is now. It had never been for five-and- 
twenty minutes a fixed, absolute, thing; and it is not 
now. Even since Wagner’s time, every composer has 
added to, or altered it. The composers of to-day who 
happen to understand the orchestra—for instance, 
Fritz Delius and Richard Strauss—are at work altering 
it as vigorously as they can. 
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These things are not idle creations of my brain: they 
are incontrovertible facts; and with them before us I 
assert that it is mere folly to talk as the professors talk 
of a standard orchestra. I deny the right of any pro- 
fessor, however many hoods he may wear on his honest 
old stupid shoulders, however long a selection from 
the alphabet he may carry after his bourgeois name, to 
select the orchestra of any short period and say: This is 
the standard orchestra. There has never been a perfect 
orchestra ; there is not a perfect orchestra yet ; there is 
not likely to be a perfect orchestra for many years to 
come ; and instead of regretting-that we are moving 
away from the orchestra of Mozart’s and Haydn’s time 
we should rejoice on that very account. Why two 
flutes should be right and three flutes a shame- 
ful extravagance; why the double clarinet should be 
looked upon as an unauthorised interloper; why 
the tubas should be thought the inferiors of the 
trombones (merely because they came in later)— 
these and a hundred other things pass the compre- 
hension of everyone who gives ten minutes of serious 
thought to the orchestra. The truth is that instead 
of repelling all the new instruments, we should 
welcome them, welcome them as helping to make 
the orchestra a genuine instrument. It is time to be 
done with the art of faking, which is the only art 
explained in any book of instrumentation yet written ; 
it is time to say that as there are plenty of players 
available and we are no longer living around the courts 
of petty three-square-mile princelets, we should have a 
complete orchestra. And a complete orchestra would 
include a complete flute group—a treble, alto, tenor 
and bass flute; the complete oboe group that the best 
bands have at present; a complete clarinet group— 
first and second clarinets, tenor clarinet, bass and 
double bass clarinet; and so on right through the 
orchestra. One of the most important things would 
be to complete the string group. We want a true 
tenor, running down to the G beneath the tenor C; the 
violas would then play a true alto part in their best 
register. We want also the six-stringed double-bass 
with frets, to avoid the present sudden disappearances 
of the bass part. When these things are done we shall 
be on the way to getting an orchestra worth writing 
for. J. F. R. 


HISTORIC CHARACTERS AND THE STAGE. 


"| Sens was a memorable experiment in a melo- 

drama lately seen by me at the Princess’ Theatre. 
The scene was Hyde Park—a review of troops ordered 
to the front, a stageful of supers in khaki. While the 
orchestra played the National Anthem, there appeared 
a landau, in which sat three female supers. One of 
them was meant to represent the Queen ; the other two, 
Princesses. Yet I, who am an emotional loyalist, was 
quite unmoved by the sight of them. Of course, they 
were not really of the blood royal, not the real persons. 
But that does not explain my apathy. I have thrilled 
at the sight of Cleopatra on the stage, though I knew 
that she whom I saw was not really Queen of Egypt. 
In fact, I am as illudible in theatres as anyone else. 
Why, then, did not the occupants of the landau stir my 
heart? This question suggests another : how far is it 
artistically possible to introduce into a play the figures 
of men or women who are known to exist or to have 
existed in real life ? 

Obviously, it is not well to show us a physically 
inexact representation of one whom we have all seen, 
whose appearance we know exactly. The representa- 
tion must be exact; else, illusion is obviously im- 
possible. At the Princess’, the representation was not 
exact. Indeed, I have seldom seen anyone less like 
the Queen than the lady chosen by the management to 
represent her. Even had she herself carried any 
conviction to me, the two Princesses, picturesquely 
towzled and attired in the gaudiest and most un- 
guelfish fashion, would immediately have robbed me 
of it. In point of fact, though the trick might have 
been dane better than it was, it could not, in any 
circumstances, have come off. It is (practically) im- 
possible to make on the stage a satisfactory representa- 
tion of anyone who is well known to us by sight; and 
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even if the (practically) impossible feat were achieved 
we should be not illuded, but merely startled and 
amused. Thus it seems that notable living persons 
ought not to be introduced into plays. Does the same 
rule apply to the illustrious dead? Let me take the 
case of the Duke of Wellington. I never saw him. 
My knowledge of his appearance is derived from various 
prints, engravings, paintings, which, none of them 
exactly tallying with another, give me a general im- 
pression of him. An actor might be able to satisfy this 
impression of mine, without satisfying the people who 
actually saw him. The appearance of Mr. Fulton, in a 
dreadful play called ‘‘ The Days of the Duke,” was quite 
good enough for me. But did I derive the necessary 
illusion that the Duke was before me? Did the care- 
fully-built bridge on Mr. Fulton’s nose span the yawn- 
ing gulf between illusion and me? Never for one 
moment. I knew quite well, could not for one moment 
rid myself of the knowledge, that here was a sound 
young actor, who had never saved his country and 
would never have his windows broken by his idolaters. 
On the other hand, I remember a play in which I had 
areal illusion of the Duke. In the third act of ‘‘ Rose- 
mary,” the characters, as you may remember, were 
assembled in an upper room, waiting to see the 
pageant of the Queen’s Coronation. One of them, who 
was looking out of the window, suddenly cried ‘‘ Here’s 
the Duke!” All rushed to the window, cheered, waved 
their handkerchiefs, crying ‘‘The Duke! The Duke!” 
I had a real illusion that the slim, bent figure was 
riding by on the big horse, stiffly saluting them. 
But had they said ‘‘See! He dismounts! He’s 
coming up the stairs!” and had he come in, however 
well made-up, on however good a pretext, I know that 
my illusion would have left me precipitately. It is, 
indeed, much safer to keep great historical figures 
‘* off.” In ‘‘ Julius Cesar,” one believes in Cesar so 
long as he does not appear. Such, at least, was my ex- 
perience at Her Majesty’s. When he was on the stage, 
presto! the illusion was gone. Again I saw the solid 
bridge on Mr. Fulton’s nose, and again (so to speak) I 
would not trust myself on it. Yet Mr. Fulton was 
dignified and sonorous. Had he played Antony, or 
Brutus, or Cassius, I should have been illuded by him. 
And yet again, were not Antony, Brutus, and Cassius 
great historical figures, in their degrees? And Cleopatra, 
by whom I have been illuded on the stage, was not she, 
in her sex, as great as Cesar, even? Why does 
Cesar leave me cold? Itis because Shakespeare has 
not risen to the conception of him, and has made him a 
mere shadow. If he presents a great historical figure, 
the dramatist must also be careful to make a great part. 
It is not enough to bring the figure on and let him take 
his chance of impressing the audience by his name. 
Small historical figures can be brought on in subordi- 
nate parts and be accepted quite readily by the audience. 
But one does not accept Cesar, unless the dramatist has 
charged the creation with something of the vast signi- 
ficance which the real Czesar has for us. One is merely 
amused or offended, and sorry for the actor who is cast 
for the part. When I said just now that it was “‘ safer” 
to keep such figures ‘‘ off,” I was remembering how 
very few dramatists ever were themselves great enough 
to bring them on successfully. Shakespeare was great 
enough for the trick, though he bungled in the case of 
Cesar. And if he was great enough, Mr. Stephen 
Phillips must, presumably, be great enough, also. But 
I doubt whether there is any other living dramatist 
whom I would quite readily trust. And so I would 
lay it down as a general rule for dramatists, that 
the very illustrious dead had better be let lie, for the 
present. 

They who are living are to be barred for a reason 
which I have already suggested, and for another reason. 
Shakespeare was able to re-create Cleopatra, because 
she, like Hecuba, was nothing to his audience. He 
could not have re-created Elizabeth, because she was 
much to it—part and parcel of its times, indissociable 
from its realities. She had not arrived at the time 
when it were possible to be useful in fiction. Living 
characters cannot even be used “‘ off;” even so they 
would destroy verisimilitude. Moreover, figures of men 
not actually living, but belonging to the immediate past, 
must not be used for theatrical purposes. Mr. Gladstone, 
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Mr. Parnell, Lord Randolph Churchill—the time is not 
yet come for them to be susceptible of any fictional treat- 
ment. It seems almost unnecessary to point this out ; but 
I once saw a play called ‘‘ General Gordon” (in which 
the chief part was acted by a favourite provincial actor 
with raven curls and a lisp), and so, perhaps, the 
warning is not really quite superfluous. When actual 
figures do become a fit subject for the dramatist it is 
almost impossible to determine. There is not, as in 
questions of copyright, any exact limit. One cannot 
say exactly how long an interval must elapse after a 
great man’s death before we may, without breach of 
taste, discuss publicly his private failings—one cannot 
fix the date of his falling out of actual life into history. 
Likewise, one cannot say how soon he may be treated 
in drama. Max. 


TWO SYSTEMS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


‘THE first two reports of life assurance companies to 

be published this year afford a convenient oppor- 
tunity for comparing two fundamentally different 
systems of conducting the business of life assurance. 

ne report is that of the Friends’ Provident Institution, 
the other that of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The one office is content to be small, the chief 
ambition of the other is apparently to be big. One 
makes its appeal to a very limited portion of the com- 
munity, namely the Society of Friends and their rela- 
tions and connexions ; the other, extends its business 
throughout the world, issues nearly 100,000 new 
policies, and has assurances in force for more than 
£,200,000,000. One spends less than 1o per cent. of 
its premium income on the management of the business, 
the other spends 26 per cent. of the premiums, and so 
we might go on pointing out contrasts between the 
methods adopted by the two companies. 

It is interesting and not unprofitable to consider 
which office pursues the wiser policy. Both companies 
work on the mutual plan and professedly have the 
interests of their policy-holders as their chief concern, 
and from this point of view it is not difficult to see 
which office best accomplishes its purpose. It is clearly 
best for existing policy-holders that the business should 
be managed for 9 per cent. rather than for 26 per cent. 
of the premiums, and when we come to the actual 
results obtained for a uniform premium we find that at 
age 40 for £10 a year the Friends’ Provident gives a 
policy for 4344, increasing’in five years to £365, in ten 
years to £3092, in fifteen years to £421, in twenty 
years to £455. For the same premium at the 
same age the New York Life grants a policy for £310, 
which does not increase at all until the policy-holder 
has survived for twenty years, when on the basis of 
past results it would amount to £480. A policy-holder 
in the New York Life might, if he chose, take his 
bonuses after a shorter period than twenty years, but 
if he did they would not be nearly so good as if he 
selected the longer period of twenty years. From this 
comparison it appears that every policy-holder who dies 
during the twenty years is better offin the Friends’ Pro- 
vident than in the New York Life, and especially 
towards the end of the period the difference in favour 
of the smaller company is very great, while the com- 
paratively few who survive the twenty years would be 
slightly better off in the New York Life. It is how- 
ever probable that subsequent bonuses in the Friends’ 
Provident would be larger than subsequent bonuses in 
the New York Life, and consequently the ultimate 
advantage, as well as the advantage during the first 
twenty years, rests with the Friends’ Provident. 

But there is another aspect of the question. It is 
undoubtedly better for the great majority of people to 
be assured in an office that does not yield the best 
results rather than not be assured at all, dnd it is 
beyond question that the energy of the New York Life 
has induced a vast numbes of people to insure who 
would otherwise have not done so, and has thereby 
done a vast amount of good work. It must not, how- 
ever, be forgotten that the high-pressure methods of 
the American company cause many people to take 
policies which they cannot afford or do not want 
and on which consequently only one or two premiums 
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are paid, with the result that considerable loss is caused 
to such assurers. In the course of 1896, 1897 and 1898 
the Company issued new policies for 484,000,000, but 
during those same three years the assurances in force 
increased by less than £ 30,000,000 and although con- 
siderable amounts of insurance ceased to exist through 
becoming claims, or being surrendered for cash, there 
is no doubt that a large number of policy-holders fared 
badly through being persuaded to take policies. 

The gist of the matter seems to be that an office 
with magnitude for its ideal does on the whole a vast 
amount of valuable work, while an office, such as the 
Friends’ Provident, which is indifferent to bigness, is 
likely to do far better for its policy-holders than a com- 
pany, which to some extent, sacrifices the interests of 
existing policy-holders to the excessively costly desire 
to become and remain huge. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
RUDYARD KIPLINGISM. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 


32 S. Mary Abbot’s Terrace, Kensington, W. 
24 January, 1900. 
Dear Sir,—I am glad to see that someone has at 
last had the courage to protest, in the columns of your 
Review, against Rudyard Kiplingism. There can be 
no doubt that Mr. Kipling has done much good in 
arousing in the mind of the average Englishman an 
enthusi.sm for our great Empire; and there can be, 
equally, no doubt that he has done evil in debasing 
the tone of Imperial feeling, and in presenting to the 
eyes of his fellow-countrymen an utterly false picture 
of the British army. I say ‘‘an utterly false picture.” 
It is true that in our army, as in all armies, there are 
many blackguards; but nothing is truer than the 
maxim ‘‘ to conceal the truth is the height of falsity,” 
and in leaving out of his picture almost all the nobler, 
the truer traits of the British soldier he has made his 
picture utterly false as a whole. It has always 
been a matter of importance, at the present time 
it is a matter of the utmost importance, to Britain, 
with her ‘‘ voluntary” army—and a great ‘ volun- 
tary,” not a conscript army, she must possess 
in the near future if she is still to stand up before 
all the world ‘bright as the sun, clear as the 
moon, terrible as an army with banners”—that the 
profession of arms should be regarded by her sons not 
as one of the basest, but as one of the noblest that a 
man may follow. And it is not true, as some seem to 
suppose, that the worst blackguard makes the best 
soldier. No one hated that drunkenness which marred 
the efficiency and tarnished the honour of our troops 
in the Peninsula more intensely than Wellington 
himself. Marlborough did everything in his power to 
raise the character of his men, to raise them to a con- 
sciousness of their own prudence and strength. Did 
not Cromwell say—and our army of to-day is the direct 
descendant of that terrible New Model Army that 
Cromwell made—‘‘I beseech you be careful what 
Captains of Horse you choose, what men be mounted ; 
a few honest men are better than numbers. If you 
choose godly honest men to be Captains of Horse, 
honest men will follow them.” And again—‘‘I raised 
such men as had the fear of God before them, as made 
some conscience of what they did; and from that day 
forward, they were never beaten.” 
Nor should we ever forget the severity which 
Henry V. our hero of Agincourt 


—‘* O when shall pong 
With such acts fill a pen, 
Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry ? ”— 


showed towards Bardolph the Plunderer. ‘‘We would 
have all offenders’ so cut off. For when lenity and 
cruelty play for a kingdom, the gentler gamester is the 
soonest winner.” Aye, even Timur the Tartar, whose 
very name spells terror, ‘‘endeavoured to soften the 
inclination to cruelty of his soldiers by poets and learned 
men, by musicians and sufis who came in swarms to the 
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army and wandered with him through Asia.” But 
upon this very point Machiavelli makes some most 
clever observations in his wonderful ‘‘ Art of War.” 
‘*Who ”—he says in his preface to Lorenzo Strozzi— 
‘ought to be more faithful than a man that is 
entrusted with the safety of his country, and has sworn 
to defend it to the last drop of his blood? Who 
ought to be fonder of peace than he who suffers 
by nothing but war ? ho is under greater obliga- 
tion to worship God than the soldier, who is daily 
exposed to innumerable dangers, and has most occa- 
sion for His protection? These things being well con- 
sidered by those who governed states and modelled 
armies in former times, and strongly enforced upon 
others that were under their command, had such an 
effect upon their conduct and behaviour, that the life of 
a soldier was edifying and served as a pattern to others. 
But it is no wonder that men have so bad an opinion 
of military life, and endeavour, as much as they can, to 
avoid the company and conversation of all such as 
follow the profession of arms, when the soldier thinks 
it his duty, instead of talking and looking like other 
men, to fright everybody he meets with a volley of 
oaths and aterrible pair of whiskers.” But I must 
not be too hard on Mr. Kipling. As he was not the first 
to call up, neither was he the first to vulgarise the spirit 
of Empire. More than forty years ago, Henry Maine in- 
veighed, in the pages of this very SarurpAY REVIEW, 
against ‘‘ that nameless touch of vulgarity which robs 
us with our contemporaries, as it assuredly will rob us 
with posterity, of that honour which is due to our free- 
dom and our glory.” 

It would be a sad thing, Sir, if the people of England 
were.ever to fall as low as the people of France once 
fell. In the year IV. of the Republic, ‘‘le peuple 
ignorant croit aujourd’hui que ‘patriote’ et ‘brigand’ 
c’est égal.” It is no new thing, this touch of vulgarity, 
but it is a base thing ; and surely now, if ever, is the 
time for the sons of the Empire to cast it away as our 
English eg Howey once cast away hose base things 
Falstaff and Bardolph, Pistol and Nym. 


I am, Sir, yours truly, R. KINGSLEY. 


THE ART OF POETRY. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


The Medical School, the Owens College, 
Manchester, 2r January, 1900. 


Sir,—Mr. Oswald Crawfurd seems to me to treat too 

lightly the interesting question raised by Mr. L. Haden 
Guest. To treat the question properly one would have 
to enter into the metaphysic and constitution of poetry. 
This is too vast a problem to treat in a letter but may I 
indicate what I think to be the errors in Mr. Guest’s 
contention ? 
- Poetry is one of the arts and every art has its distin- 
guishing features. One of the characteristics of poetry 
is, I think, that it must appeal only to the very elements 
of thought and feeling. Is it not the last of the arts to 
treat a subject? Is not its work done with the oldest 
and most reverenced words of a language? Those 
words to which generations have knitted innumerable 
ties are those used oftenest by our poets. A poet whom 
I have the honour to know has of late been much 
influenced by ideas somewhat similar to those of Mr. 
Guest. In his latest production the following lines 
occur (I quote from memory) :— 


‘* In my garden green 
Strange flowers do grow, 
Of the colour of benzo-purpurine 
And mauve and snow.” 


Apart from the merits or demerits of the lines, no 
one, I think, could find ‘‘benzo-purpurine” anything 
but comic. The word is good in its way; it has a 
meaning but it is an upstart and away from its proper 
environment is absurd. It is quite possible that benzo- 
purpurine may be transformed slowly by usage and 
good company but the poet cannot use it yet. Within 


certain limits is it not a true instinct that makes the 
minor poet write ‘‘ He quaffed again” rather than ‘‘ He 
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took another drink” ? Could anyone make a reference 
to an A.B.C. Restaurant ring true to a poet’s ear? 

Now I maintain that as it is with words, so also with 
ideas and emotions; only those that have acquired 
time-hallowed associations can seem right in the poet’s 
art. The art of the story and the novel can boldly 
treat any subject and choose the scene anywhere. 
That art has not to think of delicate beauty, of faultless 
and immediate effect in the reader’s mind. The balance 
of ideas and of background has not to be so tremulously 
accurate because the reader’s mind is not so highly 
strung. 

But in poetry the introduction of anything novel 
and modern in thought jars the reader because it 
sets going in his mind a train of newly acquired, 
unsettled and possibly conflicting ideas; such a dis- 
turbance is as fatal to an appreciation of the poetry as 
the passing of a motor car would be to one’s enjoyment 
of a nocturne by Chopin. After an idea is born in the 
mind of a progressing man, after it has wandered about 
in the pompous monthlies and been cruelly mobbed and 
maltreated by the dailies, it takes refuge, a shadow of 
its former self, amongst the people. If a poet is 
born he will rescue it, clothe it in what will then be 
seen to be the only perfect way and so it will go to join 
those that have already been given us. But the poet is 
a most unsatisfactory tailor for ‘‘ modern” ideas. I 
think Mr. Crawfurd fairly accuses Mr. Guest of desiring 
a dangerous union of science and poetry. One does not 
hope for a chemist who would relate his discoveries to 
the Royal Society in a spirited metre and with great 
poetic fervour. 

Poetry is not a pioneering art, it isretrospective. It 
is for the novelist and realistic dramatist to ‘‘ grapple 
with present day humanity.” But, having protested, | 
join hands with Mr. Guest in his cry for a poet of the 
Cosmos. Surely the greatest and most inspiring of the 
thoughts that have ever come to the human mind 
should be restated for us in convincing beauty. It is 
one of the greatest tasks, if not the greatest, that men 
have asked of their fellows. Must we wait for our 
Hercules in vain ?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Mites B. ARNOLD. 


SPOILING OUR SOLDIERS. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 


Queen Anne’s Mansions, 22 January, 1900. 


Sir,—Mr. Maurice L. Johnson is, I think, in a 
difficulty, for he has begun to call names. His conten- 
tion, plainly put, was that our soldiers in South Africa 
had been physically unsuccessful in battle and that they 
had also been inoculated with typhoid serum, and he 
suggested that the effect, physical failure, might be 
connected with the cause, inoculation. [did not think 
this argument worthy of serious confutation because 
though the alleged cause, znoculation, was probably a 
fact, the effect, physical failure, was most certainly 
contrary to fact. 

One may try humbly to confute a savant, one should 
never chaff him. I made this mistake and am suffering 
the consequences ! 

Mr. Johnson is very angry and, to get out of the 
tight place in which he finds himself, calls me an 
optimist. That, however, is hardly a term of reproach 
just now, when advanced modern thought sees in 
optimism the best solution of the problem, How to 
be happy though alive. I imagine however that 
Mr. Johnson calls me an optimist in a narrower sense 
than the philosophers’ and only means to imply that I 
hold, in opposition to his own view, that our soldiers 
in South Africa have behaved, with wonderful pluck, 
go, and staying power. In holding this opinion I 
certainly am an optimist but it is in common with the 
rest of my countrymen, with our cousins across the 
Atlantic and even with the bitterest of our detractors 
on the continent of Europe. 

As to whether typhoid inoculation is or is not a 
valuable prophylactic, I am no authority and cannot 
respond to Mr. Johnson’s demand for an opinion. 
Some sound inquirers seem to be in favour of the 
practice.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

OswaLp CRAWFURD. 
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FOUNTAINS OF HONOUR. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvigew. 
Harar (Abyssinia), Christmas Day, 1899. 
Sir,—I have just received your issue of 25 November, 
and beg leave to protest against the specious letter of 
‘*Sir” Compton Reade. At first sight it seemed very 
plausible, and I was half tempted to admit that, if a 
man considered himself magnified by a title of regicide 
origin, he might safely be left to wallow in his own 
absurdity. Buta title is nowadays a passport to con- 
sideration and few have time or curiosity to inquire 
into its origin. As it is, no doubt, many people cringe 
before the descendants of ennobled criminals, but that 
is no reason for extending the imposition. To begin 
with, O. Cromwell was not on the same plane with 
other usurpers. Prince William of Orange’s titles, 
those of the Princess of Denmark and those of the 
Electors of Hanover have been enforced by prescription 
and we could no more reject them to-day than we could 
repeal all the infamous legislation of those occupants of 
the Throne. But O. Cromwell’s sham titles have never 
passed current and, please God, never will. For one 
reason, he was never acknowledged as King, much as 
he desired that he might be; and lawyers will correct 
me if I am wrong in asserting that his accomplices 
were unable to plead the statute, which screens the 
servants of de facto sovereigns. The whole question 
of tainted fountains of honour is an interesting one, 
which I should like to see developed in your Review. 
Your correspondent’s allusion to Buonaparte is a 
mere red-herring. Titles in France are assumed almost 
at will and carry no influence or respect with them. 
Were this otherwise, we should not be inclined to 
adopt any fashions, beyond the sartorial, from France. 
I trust that you will not desist from your potent 
protest against the illegal erection of a statue to the 
great malefactor. 
I have the honour to.subscribe myself, Sir, your very 
humble and most obedient servant, 
HERBERT VIVIAN. 


INTELLECT AND VIVISECTION. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay ReviEw. 
32 Sackville Street, London, W. 
January, 1900. 

Sir,—It is assumed by some people that all the in- 
tellect of the country is on the side of the vivisectionists, 
but such is not the fact. No obituary notices of the 
late Dr. Martineau, John Ruskin, and R. D. Black- 
more have contained a reference to the strong opposi- 
tion of these distinguished men to the practice of 
scjentific experimentation upon living animals. 

Mr. Ruskin, it is well known, resigned the Slade 


. Professorship of Fine Art at Oxford because of the 


University’s giant subsidy to vivisection, and speaking 
there in December, 1884, with Bishop Mackarness, he 
said :— 

‘* These scientific pursuits were now defiantly, provok- 
ingly, insultingly separated from the science of religion : 
they were carried on in defiance of what had hitherto 
been held to be compassion and pity, and of the great 
link which bound together the whole Creation from its 
Maker to the lowest creature.” 

Dr. Martineau wrote to Miss Frances Power Cobbe 
on 25 January, 1875 :— 

‘**T should have been very sorry not to join in the 
protest against this hideous offence. . . . The simul- 
taneous loss from the morals of our ‘advanced’ 
scientific men of all reverent sentiment towards beings 
above them as towards beings below, is a curious and 
instructive phenomenon highly significant of the pro- 
cess which their natures are undergoing at both ends.” 
—I am your obedient servant, Sipney G. TRIst. 


LONDON SOUVENIRS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 

110 Regent’s Park Road, N.W. 
Sir,—Will you permit me to note that Mr. Davey in 
his charming article on ‘‘ London Souvenirs” has mis- 
described as ‘‘etchings” my humble lithographs of 
Thames Side and South Suburban Reliques of Old 

London ?—Yours faithfully, Tuomas R. Way. 


27 January, 


REVIEWS. 
A PROSY POSITIVIST. 


‘* Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill and other Literary Estimates.” 
By Frederic Harrison. London: Macmillan. 1899. 
8s. 6d. net. 


R. HARRISON feels himself to be on such terms 
with Goldsmith and Johnson that he calls them 
**Old Samuel ” and ‘‘ dear old Goldie ”—just as if we 
were to talk of ‘‘ Old Fitz” because Tennyson did so. 
Goldsmith is just as real and living a personality to the 
literary world at large as the translator of ‘‘ Omar.” 
From a critic who affects this familiar and unpleasant 
note of patronage the judicious will not expect origin- 
ality and they will not for the most part find it, except 
in such things as the ascription to ‘‘ Old Samuel” of 
Ciceronian pomposity—a form of originality which 
combines the disadvantages of sounding commonplace 
and being false, since, when one comes to think of it, 
the prose of Cicero is very ill described as pompous, 
and the prose of Johnson is not in the least like Cicero ; 
‘* neither like Cicero nor like Demosthenes” as he said 
of Burke. The obiter dictum that Chatterton ‘‘ was 
hardly a poet at all” will likewise seem to Chatter- 
tonians both original and untrue. 

Mr. Harrison having ‘‘ awaited the re-issue ot 
Tennyson’s poems in a popular form” and being ap- 
prehensive lest the poet should be over-praised and 
over-imitated proceeds to put him in his proper place. 
**It becomes the duty of serious judges ”—how tell- 
tale such a phrase is!—‘‘to speak of Tennyson’s 
strength and of his weakness more openly than it has 
been usual to speak.” His theology is vague and 
borrowed ; the ‘‘ Idylls” are Malory bowdlerised and 
spoiled, Lancelot is a sort of Sir Charles Grandison, 
King Arthur is a courtier’s portrait of a ‘‘ blameless prig ” 
and sq forth. Really, we have heard all this before, 
and there is no pleasure or interest in a bare re-itera- 
tion. Time must determine whether Tennyson was 
right in thinking that it was precisely the ‘‘ modern 
touches” in the work that ‘redeemed it from the 
charge of nothingness.” When Mr. Harrison says 
that the ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur” published among the English 
Idylls is the only fragment of real epic in the ‘‘ Idylls of 
the King” because it is ‘‘ untainted with modern romance 
and without ethical subtleties,” he seems to be entirely 
oblivious of its epilogue, which contains not only the 
line we have just quoted but also the reference to 
‘* King Arthur as a modern gentleman.” Again, if the 
lines beginning ‘‘ The old order changeth ” are not both 
ethical in inspiration and modern in thought, we know 
not what in Tennyson is. But it is in the matter of 
rhyme and prosody that Mr. Harrison really presents us 
with a piece of original work :— 


***O Love, O fire! once he drew 
With one long kiss my whole soul thro’ 
My lips, as sunlight drinketh dew.’” 


**It is curious that Tennyson’s wonderful ear and 
subtle modulations occasionally played him false, and 
betrayed him into a solecism of speech. Not to insist 
on the false rhyme of ‘through’ with ‘dew,’ which 
involves the mispronunciation of ‘dew’ as ‘do,’ or of 
‘through ’ as ‘ grew,’ the first of the cited lines involves 
a fault in prosody, or a mispronunciation of ‘fire’ as 
‘ fi-er,’ a dissyllable. This is really a cockneyism and 
unfortunately it is one into which the poet’s fondness 
for rusticity in speech occasionally led him. Even the 
exquisite line in the ‘ Lotos-Eaters’ is printed in all 
editions thus— 


‘ Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes.’ 


Here the prosody twice makes ‘tir’d’ a dissyllable, as 
if it were ‘ti-er’d’! This is almost a vulgarism. Of 
course, the line should be written— 


‘Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes.’ 


Thus, however softly the -ed is sounded it would 
destroy the musical cadence of the verse.” In all this 
there is hardly a word that does not invite flat con- 
tradiction. If ‘‘through” is not pronounced like 
‘‘ grew” how is it pronounced? This is probably a 
slip, and Mr. Harrison meant some such word as 
“thew.” Again, if through” does not rhyme with 
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‘*dew ” what endless familiar quotations will have to 
be arraigned, from Goldsmith’s ‘‘ still the wonder grew 
that one small head,” &c., down to the ‘ peach of 
emerald hue” in the burlesque. It must surely be 
evident to everybody except Mr. Harrison that the 
‘“*dy” sound at the beginning of ‘‘dew” is, for 
rhyming purposes, just as much a single consonant as 
the ‘‘kn” in ‘‘ knew” or the ‘‘ scr” in ‘* screw” which 
words are assonants respectively of ‘‘dew” and 
‘* through” and are yet perfect rhymes to each other. 
And what is the connexion between cockneyism and 
fondness for rusticity in speech? Horace’s cit who 
hankered to be a rustic will not help this lame dog 
over the stile, for Tennyson was never much of a town- 
dweller. How can a short line be ‘‘ exquisite” if it 
twice repeats what is almost a vulgarism? Apparently 
there is as much virtue in Almost as in If. As regards 
‘* fire” let the reader try the effect of substituting an 
indubitable monosyllable such as “‘ life,” unless, indeed, 
he is content to abide, as against Mr. Harrison, by the 
authority of Tennyson himself, who had at all events 
the courage of this particular vulgarity when he 
wrote— 


‘*Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion creeping 
nigher, 
Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly- 
dying fire.” 
With some interesting prosodical questions connected 
with the line in which ‘‘tir’d” occurs we should have 
liked to deal at length. Mr. Harrison says ‘‘in all 
editions.” Our impression was certainly otherwise. 
In any case it will require the ipse dixit of a more com- 
petent critic than Mr. Harrison shows himself to be in 
this passage, to persuade us that Tennyson printed 
‘*tir’d” with a view to its being pronounced as a full 
dissyllable. The prosody no more makes it so than it 
gives ten syllables to a subsequent line, 


‘* And thro’ the moss the ivies creep.” 


For Ruskin, who ‘‘did for Turner what Carlyle did 
for Cromwell” the essayist has a real and reverent 
admiration, and the chapter on Ruskin as Prophet rises 
at times into a kind of eloquence. Nevertheless Ruskin 
also must be taken to task more Harrisoniano for 
writing such long sentences—just as if his long sen- 
tences were not a familiar and ultimate fact. Mr. 
Harrison is a finished master of the art of simple 
enumeration. He knows how many lines there are in 
‘*In Memoriam ;” he counts the pages in the volumes of 
Freeman’s History ; andof a sentence of Ruskin ‘‘ Alas!” 
he says, ‘‘as English prose it is impossible. It has 
255 words without a pause, and 26 intermediate 
signs of punctuation.” Of another sentence—‘‘ It has 
619 words without a full stop, and 80 intermediate 
signs of punctuation, together with four clauses in 
brackets.” The inarticulate italics really convey 
nothing to us beyond the fact that Mr. Harrison does 
not happen to like long sentences, and as for his state- 
ment that ‘‘ no such sentence can be spoken aloud,” it 
may easily be refuted by experiment. Here however is 
a piece of practical advice if anybody can find a use for 
it. ‘Itis a good rule for a young writer to avoid more 
than twenty or thirty words without a full stop, and 
not to put more than two commas in each sentence, so 
that its clauses should not exceed three. This, of 
course, only in practice. There is no positive law. A 
fine writer can easily place in a sentence one hundred 
words and five or six minor clauses with their proper 
commas and colons. Ruskin was wont to toss off two 
or three hundred words and five-and-twenty commas 
without a pause.” We have only to put in a few 
expletival ‘‘ nows ” to hear the very voice of Mr. Brooke 
in ‘* Middlemarch.” ‘‘ My edition of Voltaire is in sixty 
volumes, of which some forty are prose; and in all 
those twenty thousand pages of prose not one is dull or 
laboured. We could not say this of the verse. But I 
take ‘Candide’ or ‘ Zadig’ to be the high-water 
mark of easy French prose, wanting no doubt in the 
finer elements of pathos, dignity and power. And for 
this reason many have preferred the prose of Rousseau, 
of George Sand, of Renan”—and so it goes wander- 
ing on. 

ere must be many things of which Mr. Harrison 
can say with Mr. Brooke that he ‘‘ went a great deal 
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into that at one time,” and it is the more disappointing 
that he should fill a volume with literary pronounce- 
ments which are either dull and obvious as that just 
quoted or else exasperatingly confused and disputable. 
Of this a good example is the passage instructing us 
how and why Matthew Arnold’s poetry had as much 
of the classical genius as Milton’s and—observe the 
instances chosen—more than can be found in ‘‘ CEnone,” 
the ‘‘ Grecian Urn” or “‘ Atalanta in Calydon.” After 
thus raising in its most aggravated form the debate, 
What is Classicality ?—which he seems to identify. in 
one sentence with the “‘ genius” of Classicism and in 
another with the “affectation of archaism” he pro- 
ceeds to make the qualifying statement that Arnold was 
classical only ‘‘in a general sense” and had all the 
Wordsworthian ‘‘ fetichistic worship of natural objects.” 
How, then, was he classical? Why, because he was so 
sweetly reasonable. Because he had ‘‘ no thunder, no 
rant, no discord, no honey, no intoxication,” &c.— 
because his eye ‘‘ never rolled in a fine frenzy.” On these 
principles a great many poets might be credited with 
the classical genius—Hayley, say, or Martin Tupper. 
Very much out of place in these literary essays are Mr. 
Harrison’s partisan allusions to the topics of the hour. 
Rudyard Kipling is a music-hall Tyrtzus whose odes 
are sung—horrescit referens—to the strains of a ‘‘ brass 
band.” Tennyson’s ‘‘ Hands all Round ” and other of 
his patriotic poems are poor stuff—mere ‘‘journalist’s 
poetry” such as appeals to the vulgar when they are 
‘* seized with a war fit or a scare.” As no attempt is 
made to enforce these judgments by any appeal to 
reason they merely communicate a note of petulance to 
an otherwise calm garrulity. 


HUXLEY’S SCIENTIFIC WORK. 


‘*The Scientific Memoirs of Thomas Henry Huxley.” 
Edited by Sir M. Foster and Professor Ray 
Lankester. Vol. II. London: Macmillan. 1899. 
30s. net. 

HE second volume of this valuable and beautiful 
reprint of Huxley’s scientific work covers the 

ears from 1857 to 1864, a productive and specially 
interesting portion of Huxley’s life. The period was 
marked by two outstanding events, the one largely 
determining the nature of his scientific career, the 
other reaching beyond an individual life to influence 
the progress of all knowledge. Huxley was by training 

a medical man with a bent to science rather than to 

practice. His predilection was for physiology, the 

word physiology being used in a sense that would 
have been more intelligible to Johannes Miiller than to 

Claude Bernard, and his work on the marine creatures 

which he observed and collected while surgeon to the 

Rattlesnake” had driven his physiology” still 

further in the direction of what is now known as 

morphology. No post suitable to his wishes, how- 
ever, became vacant, and in 1854 he succeeded, with 
considerable reluctance, Edward Forbes as palzonto- 
logist to the Geological Survey. This naturally turned 
a large part of his energies in the direction of geology, 
and a large number of the memoirs in this volume 
contain the results of his investigations in this field of 
science. A small amount of this work related to 
invertebrate extinct forms, as for instance the ex- 
tremely important accounts of the structure and 
affinities of Pterygotus, a large crustacean-like form, 
which however Huxley showed to be very different in 
its salient features from the members of any of the known 
groups of Crustacea. Most of the fossils described 
and discussed in this volume were vertebrate forms 
brought from various parts of the world, fossil reptiles 
from Australia and South Africa, the latter including one 
obtained near Colesberg, a name now unhappily more 
familiar to us than it was when Huxley wrote, flying 
pterodactyls from Oxfordshire, fishes and Amphibia from 
Scotland and Devonshire. Such pieces of work are 
the bricks of science shaped and prepared as separate 
units by the patient labour of individuals ; in the course 
of time they become fitted into the framework of know- 
ledge and it becomes increasingly difficult to realise the 
work of the individual workers. It is by means of col- 
lections of the work of individuals that it is possible to 
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grasp the actual history of the development of science. 
From the volumes now before us it is evident that 
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for its embroidery. William of Poitiers, chaplain to 
William the Conqueror, tells us how greatly the 


Huxley, had he not been known as the propounder of Normans, when they visited England, admired the 
brilliant theories, as a great politician of science, would magnificent embroidered garments of the Saxon nobles, 
have gained an extremely high place as an arduous and and Matthew of Paris relates that Pope Innocent IV., 
successful contributor to that slow accumulation of whose pontificate lasted from A.D. 1243 to A.D. 1254, 
facts upon which all science is based. The first strik- preferred the English embroideries in gold to all others. 
ing feature then of this volume is the great bulk of The application of embroidery to the decoration of 


solid paleontological work contained in it. Huxley, 
by. the accident of professional vacancies, had become a 
paleontologist, and threw himself into the new line of 
work with characteristic zeal. 

The number of purely zoological treatises in this 
volume is small but there are two of permanent value. 
One of the earliest papers, sent home for publication 
while Huxley was still on the ‘‘ Rattlesnake,” dealt with 
the anatomy and affinities of Pyrosoma, a beautiful and 
interesting phosphorescent ascidian. He had been 
unable to obtain sufficiently good material to complete 
the work until ten years later and it was in 1862 that he 
read to the Linnzan Society the famous memoir printed 
here. In this piece of work he demonstrated con- 
clusively a number of doubtful features of the structure 
of the creature and showed clearly the nature of 
the two processes of reproduction, the sexual mode 
common to most animals and the peculiar agamic 
internal budding by which new individuals arose inde- 
pendently of any sexual process. Similar problems 
were discussed in the other specially important memoir 
of this volume. A drooping geranium hung from a 
basket in his study and became infested with aphides. 
He made this the occasion for a prolonged study of 
these forms. It was known that both sexual and 
asexual forms of reproduction took place but the exact 
nature of the processes was far from certain, and 
Owen, in a somewhat pretentious book on ‘‘ Partheno- 
genesis” had obscured even some of the known facts 
by flimsy and mystical theories. Huxley gave a 
complete exposition of the actual processes, in par- 
ticular establishing once for all the essential similarity 
of the first stages of the two modes of reproduction. 

The first great event in the period covered by this 
volume was Huxley’s preoccupation by palzontological 
work; the second was his acceptance of the main 


the binding of books is distinctly an English art, for 
although it was occasionally practised on the Continent, 
in England alone was its use general and continuous 
for a considerable period of time. 

Perhaps the earliest example of an embroidered 
binding in existence is that on an English Psalter, 
preserved in the British Museum, which belonged to 
Anne, daughter of Sir Simon de Felbrigge, K.G., 
standard-bearer to King Richard II. This lady, who 
lived in the latter half of the fourteenth century, was a 
nun in the convent of Minoresses at Bruisyard in 
Suffolk, and it is probable that the embroidery was 
worked by herself. Mr. Davenport gives a good repre- 
sentation, together with an excellent description of 
this interesting binding. Among the royal books in 
the British Museum are to be found some with very 
fine embroidered bindings, which once formed part of 
the library of King Henry VIII. Several of these are 
mentioned in the Inventory of his furniture in 
S. James’s Palace, and amongst them is a ‘‘ De- 
scription of the hollie lande,” probably the same work 
as the ‘‘ Description de toute la terre Saincte,” the 
beautiful binding of which is described by Mr. Daven- 
port, and a ‘‘ boke covered with vellat, embroidered 
with the Kings arms, declaring the same, in a case of 
black leather, with his graces arms.” Henry VIII.’s 
last wife, Katherine Parr, and his daughter Elizabeth 
were excellent needlewomen, and it is recorded of the 
latter that she made and embroidered a shirt for her 
brother Edward when she was but six years of age. 
Both of them have left specimens of their skill. The 
embroidered bindings of two books, one of which is in 
the Bodleian Library, and the other in the British 
Museum, were in all probability the work of Elizabeth 
when still quite young. These two very interesting 
little volumes are in the handwriting of the Princess ; 


positions of the “‘ Origin of Species.” It is abundantly one of which, a translation by her when eleven years 
clear that before the publication of Darwin’s book in old of ‘The Miroir or Glasse of the Synneful Soul 
1859 the majority of distinguished naturalists, if they out of frenche ryme into english prose,” is dedicated 


thought of evolution at all, thought of it with a vague 
contempt. In his own words, he was disposed to 
“‘turn aside from an interminable and apparently 
fruitless discussion to labour in the fertile fields of 
ascertainable fact.” He has told how the ‘ Origin” 
came ‘‘as a flash of light, which, to a man who has 
lost himself in a dark night, suddenly reveals a road, 
which whether it takes him straight home or not 
certainly goes his way.” Many of the earliest writings 
in exposition or defence of Darwin have been published 
in full in the collected edition of Huxley’s essays but 
in this volume a few are included. arly in 1860 
at the Royal Institution he gave a full exposition of 
Darwin’s theory, expressing his general adhesion to it. 
In 1861 he gave one of the first and fullest statements 
of the reasons for considering man a close kinsman of 
the higher apes and in a number of other papers, 
reprinted here, he showed himself a discriminating but 
enthusiastic advocate of the new views. However, the 
full effect of his work caused by the new leaven has 
not yet been reached in the memoirs of this volume. 


ENGLISH EMBROIDERED BOOKBINDINGS. 


**English Embroidered Bookbindings.” By Cyril 
avenport. Being Vol. I. of ‘* The English 
Bookman’s Library,” edited by Alfred Pollard. 
London: Kegan Paul. 1899. os. 6d. net. 
}* nee well for the success of ‘‘The English 
ookman’s Library” that the first volume should 
treat of so interesting and fascinating a subject as 
English Embroidered Bindings, and that it should have 


to the “most noble and vertuous Quene Katherin,” 
and is bound in canvas, cleverly worked over in thick 
pale blue silk, with the initials of the Queen in the 
centre of each cover, surrounded by an interlaced 
design in yy and silver braid, with pansies at the 
corners. The other manuscript, which is written on 
vellum, is a translation by Elizabeth into Latin, French 
and Italian of Queen Katherine Parr’s ‘‘ Prayers.’ 
It bears the date Hertford, zoth December, 1545, and is 
dedicated to her father, Henry VIII. This volume is 
also bound in canvas, worked in red silk, and each 
cover bears a large monogram, embroidered in blue silk 
interwoven with silver thread, containing the letters 
K. A. F. H. R., which probably stand for Katharine 
Angliz, Francie, Hibernieque Regine. The British 
Museum also possesses a ‘‘ Petrarch” in a handsome 
binding of purple velvet, worked with the arms of 
Katherine Parr, probably executed by the Queen herself 
after the death of Henry. Queen Elizabeth was very 
fond of sumptuous bindings. When the German 
traveller, Paul Hentzner, was in this country in 1598 
he paid a visit to the Queen’s library at Whitehall, and 
he tells us in his “Itinerary” that it was well stored 


1 with books in various languages ‘‘all bound in velvet 


of different colours, although chiefly red, with clasps 
gold and silver ; some having pearls and precious 
stones set in their bindings.” Elizabeth’s courtiers 
endeavoured to obtain her favour by making her 
presents of these costly books, and in the lists of gifts 
given to her at the new year we frequently find mention 
of them. Archbishop Parker, before he presented the 
ueen with his great work “‘ De Antiquitate Ecclesie 
ritannice” had it bound, under his immediate super- ~ 
vision, in dark-green velvet, having on the sides as a 


iy been written by one so eminently qualified to describe “border a representation of the paling of a deer park 
| these pretty works of art as Mr. Davenport. (supposed to be a rebus on his name), worked in gold 
This country has from very early times been famed and silver thread. On the upper cover this border 
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encloses a rose-bush bearing red and white roses, 
various other flowers and deer; on the lower cover, 
deer, snakes, plants and flowers; the entire design 
co executed in gold and silver thread and coloured 
silks. 

In the first half of the seventeenth century the employ- 
ment of embroidery in the ornamentation of bindings, 
especially those of small Bibles, Prayer Books and 
Books of Psalms was very general, and the taste and 
execution of the work on some of these bindings, which 
are most frequently of satin, are exceedingly good. Mr. 
Davenport gives illustrations and descriptions of 
several; and two of these—a little Bible measuring 
six by three and a half inches, printed at London in 
1619; and a still smaller Book of Psalms, printed in 
1635 at the same place, are certainly among the most 
beautiful examples of embroidered bindings in existence. 
They are both in the British Museum. Many of these 
bindings have long been attributed to the ‘‘ nuns of 
Little Gidding,” but, as Mr. Davenport says, there is 
really no authority for the belief. He thinks that the 
mistake may have arisen from an observation in a note 
about the establishment at Little Gidding in Fuller’s 
‘*History of the Worthies of England,” where he 
remarks respecting the ladies there that ‘‘ their own 
needles were emploied in learned and pious work to 
binde Bibles,” but this Mr. Davenport believes in all 
probability refers only to the sewing of the leaves of 
the books upon the bands of the back, which is done 
with needle and thread. The bindings executed by 
the Little Gidding ladies, when not in leather, are in 
velvet, stamped with various devices in gold. 

The puritanism of the Commonwealth was not 
favourable to art, and after the death of Charles I. we 
find but few embroidered bindings of any merit. In 
recent times the art has been revived with a consider- 
able amount of success, and we hope that Mr. 
Davenport’s admirable book, which not only describes 
the work of the past, but also gives some valuable 
hints to modern broiderers, will lead ladies to practise 
this delightful occupation. We should add that pre- 
fixed to this attractive volume is a masterly general 
introduction to the history of English books and 
bindings by Mr. Pollard, the editor of the series. 


CICERO HIS OWN BOSWELL. 


‘*The Letters of Cicero.” Vols. I. and II. Translated 
by Evelyn S. Shuckburgh. London: Bell. 1899. 
10S. 

* POSWELLIANUS BOSWELLIANIS” is the 

dedication which Mr. Shuckburgh proposed to 
himself for these volumes but rejected for some reason 
not quite clear to us. The words might stand appro- 
priately, though two more opposite characters than 

Johnson and Cicero*are not easily imagined. Pretty 

much what was done for Johnson by his satellite, Cicero 

in his letters did for himself. In some ways the service 
appears equivocal and when self-rendered comes near 
to paradox. Not many of us would thank the in- 

enuous friend who recounted for posterity numerous 
instances of our aversion from clean linen. Fewer still 
would desire permanent publicity for correspondence of 
our own, explaining how we read to Caelius a sham 
letter of Atticus, or how in our capacity of governor we 
backed the extortions of friend Brutus just so far as our 
dread of unpopularity would let us. But impeachable 
linen and the smaller kind of shady proceedings, while 
they disenchant, convince us that we have to do with 
flesh and blood. From impropriety in treatment of 
such details arises the badness of much biography. 

Most often they are carefully eliminated and the great 

man becomes a lay figure of unnatural size, boring us 

dreadfully in the effort to be consistently imposing. 

Some biographers, especially of late, plunge into the 

other extreme and try to capture ‘‘ human interest” by 

running riot through a crowd of insignificant details. 

They make their subject a mere pivot of anecdote, and 

the bold outlines of his character are obscured by the 

padding. In Cicero’s letters as in Boswell we have all 
the materials for an appreciation free from these errors. 

Neither book is a perfect portrait as it stands, but each 

enables us to make one for ourselves. If nobody really 
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achieves this it is not the fault of the letters. The fact 
that all sorts of people after reading them come to all sorts 
of conclusions about Cicero only proves their unique 
merit as ahuman document. The fame they give him 
is in nature contemporary, engrossing more of our at- 
tention (if less of our conventional respect) than fame 
strictly posthumous could do. Every age will discuss 
him as this age discusses Mr. Gladstone. Time may 
evolve an undisputed Gladstone, the letters make an 
undisputed Cicero impossible. Apart from them he 
would remain to us simply as a personage of harmless 
private life and striking rhetorical gifts who happened 
through small fault of his own to be mixed up with a 
very stormy period of Roman politics. Unsupplemented 
by other documents the speeches voluminous as they 
are would give us little light on Cicero himself. Latin 
rhetoric as he found and developed it is formal in tone 
and not a little frigid ; the very violence is studied, arti- 
ficial. Consequently even in the public speeches the 
orator so absorbs the man that had we these only he 
might escape us. The letters obviate this danger. As 
a man they transfer him from the class of blameless dull 
to that of dubious interesting. Without them we might 
have thought more of Cicero but we should certainly 
have thought less about him. How he hesitated 
between stopping at Rome and running away from 
Clodius, his wails in exile and puerile joy on recall, his 
sudden conversion to the triumvirate policy when the 
power behind it became suddenly irresistible, his 
humorously complacent attitudes as a _ provincial 
governor, the double game he played at the opening of 
the civil war and the miserable tremors with which he 

layed it are all depicted for us by the letters translated 
in these first two volumes. Their value as revealing the 
writer is enhanced by an important distinction. Some, 
it is clear, were written with an eye to possible circula- 
tion, others, it is equally clear, were not so intended. 
Note for example the words ‘‘ especially in a letter not 
intended to be read by others” (Vol. I. p. 41). Writing 
to Atticus later than the period covered by these 
volumes he expressly proposes to make a revised 
collection of his correspondence. Moreover some 
letters in point of rotundity and cautious phras- 
ing bear every mark of the open manifesto. 
A familiar instance is the long argument addressed 
to Lentulus. Thus we may compare Cicero ‘‘en pose” 
with Cicero in various stages of undress. These com- 
parisons, everybody must admit, amount frequently to 
contrasts. By gathering up all the references to Cesar, 
particularly what he writes to different people after 
Cesar’s death, we get some very disagreeable reading 
indeed. What is most surprising in the letters is that 
while compromising Cicero throughout they make 
wholesale condemnation impossible. The weakness of 
the man pervades them, but this weakness is usually 
so conscious of itself that we judge leniently. His 
blindness to the true drift of contemporary politics 
often touches the pathetic. Much of his vacillation had 
sincerity beneath it, if obstinate clinging to a few inept 
shibboleths can be called sincerity. Always tacking by 
the wind, he always tried to believe that he hadin view 
a single end. That end of course was wholly visionary. 
Probably it never had clear definition for Cicero even as 
an idea. For all that it might carry real weight with 
him. Cicero was of that estimable and by no means 
extinct order of politicians who extract inspiration from 
vague phrases in a degree that plain folks cannot 
appreciate, The eminent distinction of the letters lies 
not so much in the thought expressed; not even, 
primarily, in the style ; but in the atmosphere of mental 
activity with which every page is imbued. Remarkable 
alike for energy and for power of detachment, the mind 
of Cicero was never idle. He wrote the elegant treatise 
‘* De Officiis”” in the heat of the ‘‘ Philippics.” Every- 
where the letters show how interests purely intellectual 
kept their charm for him in the midst of urgent affairs. 
The almost religious devotion to culture has the effect 
as we read of lifting his personal character to a higher 

lane. 
¥ This translation when completed will fill a real gap. 
Mr. Shuckburgh comes opportunely in the wake of 
Professors Tyrrell and Purser, whose edition of the 
Latin must have made his undertaking far more feasible. 
The chronological order of letters set up in that edition 
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is observed for the most part in the present volumes. 
For the general reader these seem admirably adapted. 
The English is sound, the footnotes few and just what 
is wanted, the introduction short and tothe point. Mr. 
Shuckburgh we are glad to notice has set aside the 
convention of turning all or nearly all the Greek words 
into French. We should not like to lose the bits of 
French in Mr. Jeans’ translation of select letters—they 
form quite a series of tours de force—but the practice 
maintained through a translation of all the letters would 
have seemed rather absurd, especially to the unsophis- 
ticated English reader. We can imagine a letter by 
Mr. Gladstone, who here again may stand as an 
English counterpart of Cicero, having a few French 
quotations, or being actually written in French by way of 
compliment to some French Atticus. But scraps of that 
tongue jerked in quite miscellaneously hardly seem 
appropriate to such a correspondent, even in his most 
intimate and frisky moods. 


THE CASE FOR PROTECTION. 


‘*The Case for Protection.” By Ernest Edward 
Williams. London: Grant Richards. 1899. 5s. 


ty is a thankless task to wage war against one who 
will not fight with your own weapons ; to argue 
with one who will not deal in argument. Doubtless 
there is a satisfaction in the shrewd blows which find 
out the weak spots in the armour of an opponent; but 
the practical result must be small when the majority of 
those to whom the appeal is addressed refuse to read 
arguments either on the one side or the other. The 
Englishman is suspicious of economic reasoning, espe- 
cially when it touches on the sacred question of trade. 
Few indeed have the boldness to attack openly his most 
cherished prejudices. The spectacle of such an attack, 
delivered boldly and without reserve, is worthy of admira- 
tion. But in the conduct of such an enterprise, it is as 
well to avoid repeating the mistakes of the other side. A 
theory pushed to extremes is more likely to offend than 
to convince. The suggestion that the principle of Pro- 
tection may be logically applied to counties, the idea of 
a cordon of County Council officials besetting the roads 
pathways and railways of England, is hardly calculated 
to appeal to the practical instinct of Englishmen. Nor 
is this excessive parochialism likely to commend itself 
to those who look forward to a wider organisation in 
the commercial unity of the Empire. In fact the notion 
cuts at the root of the strongest argument for Protection. 
The only safe practical ground for advocating a move- 
ment in this direction lies in the broad interests of the 
nation as a whole. Any proposal carrying with it the 
suspicion of local or class interests is likely to have but 
short shrift at the hands of the modern electorate. 

In the purely economic view of trade, quantity would 
seem to be everything, quality nothing. Are we con- 
demned, by the theory of differential advantage, to be 
amere community of miners, producing nothing but the 
raw material for the industry of foreigners ? Let it be so. 
Why fight against the law of free competition? Well, 
with the permission of the economists, we do so fight, 
because we are so unenlightened as to think that there 
may be some higher aim in life than mere money- 
getting; that the methods by which we gain our 
wealth, the factors which go to compose it, are at least 
as important as the sum total in figures. Cheap living 
may be an excellent thing in itself, but it is possible that 
we pay too high a price for its advantages. It may be 
to our ultimate interest to pay a little more at the 
moment for a commodity to the end that our home 
trade may be better ordered or that the bonds which 
unite us to those beyond the sea may be closer drawn. 
A nation is not an economic man—that fiction of the 
economist to whom the individual alone exists, the 
society is as nothing. We pay, and pay cheerfully, for 
the army and navy—a terrible waste of productive 
power according to strict economic theory. Yet we 
shall continue this waste in the future ; and the theorist, 
unless he can broaden his ideas to include the actuali- 
ties of contemporary life, is likely to have but small 
following. 
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We have the example of other powers to prove that 
a policy of Protection is not necessarily accompanied 
by commercial decadence. We are moreover freed 
from the undoubted dangers of the past. The interest 
of the mass of consumers is one; that of producers is 
infinitely varied. There is little risk that ina Parliament 
resting on the popular vote the interests of particular 
classes or sections will be preferred to those of the 
nation. But the Protectionist has to face the more 
serious difficulty, the ingrained habits of thought of a 
slow-moving electorate. He may well profit by the 
example of the old free-traders. Let the voter be 
educated. Impress on him, in season and out of 
season, that trade does not necessarily arrange itself in 
the best manner possible; that the interests of the 
nation and the individual may sometimes clash: that 
his duty as a citizen of the Empire may not always be 
consistent with his immediate personal profit. Draw 
him from his obstinate adherence to a mere name and 
bring him continually face to face with facts. Then, 
when the principles on which the nation as a whole 
should act have been made clear, it will be possible 
to get a reasonable and sober discussion of practical 
proposals, in their bearing on the pressing and com- 
plicated problems of the moment. Without this 
educative process, mere theoretical economic argument 
is so much beating the air. The question of trade 
cannot be isolated ; it is a matter for the statesman no 
less than the theorist. Before the nineteenth century 
it was politico-economic ; the first necessity is that it be 
restored to its old position. It must be brought down 
from the sphere of vague generalities to the region of 
scientific experiment and practical administration. Any 
attempt to accomplish this should be welcomed by those 
who have the interests of the nation at heart. 


THE FATE OF THE FINNS. 


‘Finland and the Tsars, 1809-1899.” By Joseph R. 
Fisher. London: Arnold. 1899. 12s. 6d. net. 


M EN do not always condemn a Tsar, even for acts 

that would oust a merchant from the commercial 
markets. The predominant sentiment stimulated by 
Mr. Fisher’s moderate and judicial account of the 
relations of Nicholas II. with the Finns is rather one of 
regret. The Tsars seem to become increasingly helpless 
to escape from the toils of the unwearying and pitiless 
bureaucracy that really directs Russian policy. What, 
we wonder, were the thoughts of Count Muravieff, when, 
on 24 August, 1898, he announced at his Foreign Office 
reception the intention of his Imperial master to issue 
the memorable Peace Manifesto. Eminent diplomats 
would have to waste a deplorable amount of time in the 
polite and tedious ceremonial of courteously laying aside 
this effort of boyish inexperience. Yet their devotion 
would have its reward. Not even a Russian Emperor 
could lengthen the day. His Majesty—absorbed de- 
lightedly in his humanitarian crusade—how could he 
apply himself also to the prosaic details of current 
business? Within a week, at any rate, of Count 
Muravieff’s reception, Nicholas II. was induced to seal 
the doom of Finland by the appointment of General 
Bobrikoff as governor. This rough soldier, even yet 
ignorant of the Finnish language, had earned his repu- 
tation by ten years’ service in ‘‘ Russifying” the Baltic 
Provinces. He had shown himself a strong man—as 
the Russians understand the term—and he was in- 


‘structed that it would be his duty to bring about ‘‘ the 


closest union of the country (Finland) with the common 
Fatherland.” The present aspect of this ‘‘ close union” 
is becoming singularly like civil war. 
Mr. Fisher relates very clearly Finland’s early 
struggles for liberty, leading up, through the constant 
wars of the eighteenth century, to the final alliance 
with Russia in 1809. The reigning Tsar, Alexander I., 
aware of the precarious character of his understanding 
with Napoleon, was haunted by the spectre of a Franco- 
Swedish army, advancing through Finland to the gates 
of St. Petersburg. He was shrewd enough to under- 
stand the value of a loyal and grateful state in the 
important strategical situation of Finland, and he there- 
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fore determined to recognise its ancient constitutional 
government. The ceremonial was advisedly stately 
and solemn. The Emperor personally attended the 
opening of the Finnish Diet at Borg’ on 16/28 March, 
and signed the Act of Assurance, rightly cha- 
racterised by Mr. Fisher as Finland’s Magna Carta. 
On the following day the Tsar entered the cathedral 
in state and seated on a throne specially erected and 
adorned with the golden lion of Finland accepted 
homage from the two Estates. He then delivered the 
Imperial Oath to maintain inviolate the Finns’ religious 
and fundamental laws. This manifeste with the Act of 
Assurance was translated into Swedish and Finnish ard 
read in all the churches. Every succeeding Tsar has 
solemnly reiterated the Oath, and for ninety years, we 
are told, these two documents have remained posted 
upon the church doors and have been pointed out by 
father to son as Russia’s word of honour to Finland. 
They are regarded as the very foundation of the con- 
stitutional existence of the country. 

It is remarkable how Finland prospered under this 
régime. Even since 1886 the exports and imports have 
increased from 170,000,000 marks to 331,000,000 marks, 
and it is interesting to observe that one-fourth of this 
trade is with Great Britain. The educational develop- 
ment of the country is equally noteworthy. Schools of 
all kinds abound, and the apex of the educational 
pyramid is formed by a well-equipped university 
with 2,000 students. As newspaper readers the 
young Finns can be compared only to the Americans. 
Helsingfors with 77,000 inhabitants surpasses ° in 
dignity and beauty many European cities of much 
larger size. Intercommunication is being rapidly 
extended and the industrial output has more than 
doubled during the last thirteen years. Moreover, 
coupled with this commercial capacity is an artistic 
instinct rarely found so widely diffused. Finland has 
given to the world poets, painters, sculptors, explorers, 
surgeons and philologists whose names are known, 
and whose works are appreciated by every educated 
community. This is the people, whom Nicholas II. by 
his Manifesto of 3/15 February, 1899, issued in defiance 
of the solemnly plighted word of himself and of his 
ancestors, has delivered into the hands of the officials 
at St. Petersburg to be reduced to the level of the 
Russian mujik, by the severest form of conscription 
known in Europe, by heavily increased taxation, and by 
every form of petty persecution that the unifiers can 
devise. Is it surprising to read that ‘‘ Helsingfors is 
almost like a city in the occupation of a hostile force” ? 

Mr. Fisher devotes his last chapter to the considera- 
tion of the next step that Russia will take in face of the 
attitude of passive resistance that the Finns maintain. 
‘*Is all this progress and prosperity to be abruptly 
stopped after ninety years ?” he asks. ‘‘ The mere sup- 
position of such a thing seems monstrous.” We wish 
it were possible to think so, but the experience of 
Russian policy in the past hardly warrants the hope that 
the Tsar will withdraw from the position into which he 
has been led, and it is difficult to see what external in- 
fluence can be brought to bear. The question of course 
has a certain political interest for Great Britain. Fin- 
land is hardly a buffer State, but it has nevertheless 
served asa barrier that we should regret to see removed. 
With the Scandinavian frontier at hand, the young 
Finns would have a ready means of escape from the 
Russian gendarmes and difficult diplomatic questions 
might easily arise, which would involve the Peninsula 
in trouble. No British Government could afford to 
view with unconcern a Russian encroachment on 
Sweden and Norway, but this danger is too remote to 
justify any hope of British intervention, particularly at 
the present moment. It is to be hoped that the grow- 
ing threats of General Bobrikoff will not be supported 
by Russian rifles, but there have been recent indications 
that this method of coercion is under the consideration 
of the Russian Government. Such a policy would 
arouse the indignation of civilised nations, not that 
Russia would be much influenced by that. The 
best solution would probably be a wholesale emigra- 
tion, but the Finns are so passionately attached to their 
native land that such a course is improbable. 
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OF DRAGONFLIES. 


‘* British Dragonflies.” By W. J. Lucas. 
Upcott Gill. 1900. 3os. 


M® LUCAS is to be congratulated on this new 
book of his; it is an addition of real value to an 
entomologist’s working library. A dragonfly—well 
every child amongst us knows what a dragonfly looks 
like ; the general appearance of hardly any insect, per- 
haps, is better known to it. The fact, however, 
remains that, whereas many people collect, and more or 
less carefully study, say, butterflies and moths, few pay 
anything like equal attention to this beautiful and 
interesting order. The reason, no doubt, is obvious. 
Dragonflies, the Odonata as they are called in science, 
are not nearly so numerous as the butterflies, or the 
moths, or the beetles. Up to the present time some- 
thing well under two thousand species are all that have 
been discovered the whole world over; and in Great 
Britain it is only about forty of these that are known. 
Again, they are insects not to be found in every country 
walk we take: bred and born in the water it is only, as 
arule, in the neighbourhood of ponds and swampy 
ground that we have much chance of coming across 
them ; though last year indeed one of the larger kinds 
was brought us from a dressing-room of the out-door 
theatre at the Crystal Palace, into which it had flown 
to the exceeding consternation of the artists assembled 
there ; and three years ago we ourselves saw one dart- 
ing up and down Oxford Street in the brilliant sun- 
shine by the corner of Tottenham Court Road. Again, 
supposing you hit upon a good locality, even to the 
experienced collector it is no such easy matter to catch 
these swift, strong flyers; while to find them in their 
earlier, or nymph, state, the state which more or less 
corresponds to the caterpillar and chrysalis conditions 
of a butterfly, and to rear them up from this, is com- 
paratively a hard matter. Yet once more, even when 
fine specimens of dragonflies have been secured, unless 
much skill is employed in preserving them for the 
cabinet their exquisite colour, upon which so great a 
part of their beauty depends, in many cases rapidly 
vanishes. All these are reasons no doubt why the 
Odonata are not among the popular groups of entomo- 
logical study, and why much still remains to be done 
in the way of investigating their habits and histories. 
To stir some of us up to such an investigation, and 
assuredly once entered upon it offers boundless induce- 
ments, Mr. Lucas’ new volume comes at last oppor- 
tunely. For the first time in an English form he has 
brought together with scientific accuracy all that a 
student needs in order to start him, and to carry him 
well along the study of this interesting group of insects. 
Not only are the nomenclature, the history, and the 
descriptions of every British species given with great 
plainness, but every one of them is also well illustrated 
in colour, in the case of the larger species by figures 
of their natural size, in the case of the smaller by 
figures somewhat magnified. There are indeed only 
two criticisms which we feel called upon to make 
with reference to the form in which this valuable book 
is produced; but these unfortunately we must make 
without mincing words. In the first place the shiny 
paper used for the coloured illustrations is not only 
unpleasant to the eye and to the touch, but it gives a 
singularly poor and even a mean look to the plates 
themselves, fairly drawn and coloured though they are. 
Secondly, the quality of the paper throughout, and the 
thickness of the covering boards, decorated by the way 
with a strangely poor design in black, render the volume 
so heavy that it is impossible to hold it for any time in 
comfort. These are both of them practical and serious 
defects ; and in a book of this kind they are the more 
to be condemned, because they are easily avoidable. 
The popular names by which the Odonata are known 
—dragonflies, devil’s darning-needles, horse-stingers, 
mosquito-hawks—are picturesquely indicative of the 
apprehension inspired by these insects in the vulgar 
mind. Such an apprehension no doubt is not unnatural. 
The strong, rapid flight of the creatures, their large, 
prominent eyes, the ease with which they twirl round 
their heads, the habit which they have of curving their 
long bodies as if for the purpose of stinging, such 
characteristics readily enough render them objects of 
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terror to the ignorant. It is, however, hardly necessary 
to observe that so far as human beings are concerned 
they are as harmless as a butterfly. None of them 
possesses a sting, the utmost that even the largest could 
do, if you captured it and held your finger to its jaw, 
would be to give you, well, a slight nip. Yet both in 
their nymph and perfect state they are carnivorous, living 
on the smaller and weaker forms of animal existence, 
by which, as Mr. Lucas graphically remarks, they may 
indeed be considered dragons. From eggs so small, 
that the largest of them measures less than the twelfth 
of an inch, emerges the diminutive nymph in form not 
unlike a tiny, transparent spider. Through a period 
of twelve months, possibly under certain conditions of 
two or even three years, in this preliminary state it 
continues growing and changing its appearance, till at 
last it resembles not distantly the perfect fly into which 
it is to develop. When the moment of final trans- 
formation is at hand it ascends from the water, clings 
on to the stem of some aquatic plant, till presently the 
skin cracks, the imago emerges, the crumpled-up wings 
expand, the body elongates itself, and in an hour or so 
the creature flies off, though still for a day or two im- 
mature in strength, undeveloped in colour. Then at 
last strong and arrayed in its full brilliance it enters 
upon the glory of its existence, to endure for a little 
less or a little more than some three summer months. 
Marvellous in its metamorphoses and habits, marvellous 
in its completed beauty! Yes, assuredly: but not more 
marvellous or more beautiful than is all that belongs to 
this strange ‘‘ world of insects,” for those of us who 
have eyes to see, and diligence to study. 


NOVELS. 


‘The Diary of a Superfluous Man.” And Other 
Stories. ByIvan Turgenev. Translated from the 
Russian by Constance Garnett. London: Heine- 
mann. 1899. 3s. net. 

Whatever direction we take in the endeavour to 
formulate a quality which might serve as an argument 
for any appreciation of Turgenev’s work, we come back 
always, empty-handed, to the place whence we started, 
namely, the beautiful work itself. For it seems to offer 
no qualities which can be chosen for separate considera- 
tion. To begin with, Turgenev is singularly without 
gifts. He has no gift of wit, of wilful fancy, of literary 
embroidery, of moral criticism, nor, in the form at least 
in which he is known to such as do not read Russian, 
has he any peculiar gift of style. He does not perform 
one part of a very comprehensive task better than 
another. Yet the qualities with which great fiction 
has been credited are his. He commands at once, and 
as it were in the same breath, the ludicrous, the pitiable, 
the tragical, the noble, with an unswerving justice of 
outiook. He has the closest subtlety in discovering 
motives and. feelings, together with an unmatched 
simpleness, an acute power of characterisation, a 
fineness of observation, and a swiftness of presentation 
such as make his story move before our eyes as if it 
were life itself and no book. His story, a thing of 
perfect completeness, is at all moments significant ; it is 
being told on every page, yet nothing is sacrificed 
to it. All these virtues are in his work, but so 
combined, that to divide them, though it be but to join 
them together again, is a clumsiness and an injustice. 
The English version of ‘‘The Diary of a Superfluous 
Man” reads a little rough and ungracious. In two 
passages, for instance, which should have been par- 
ticularly cared for, the translator offends by using, in 
the one case, the distant word metamorphosis, and in 
the other the noisy word chap—‘‘my dear chap.” 
These are two ugly extremes which, we hasten to 
admit, are not easily avoided in the endeavour to 
produce an English version. But one is not, in any 
walk of life, an Englishman for nothing. 


‘* The Poor Plutocrats.” By Maurus Jékai. Translated 
by R. Nisbet Bain. London: Jarrold. 1899. 6s. 

An undergraduate labouring under the burden of 
metaphysical inquiry once defended to a critical friend 
his affection for certain romantic novels by pleading 
that they were ‘‘nice objective stuff.” € cannot 
think of a better label for ‘‘ The Poor Plutocrats.” 
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J6kai is certainly not at his best in this novel: it has 
none of the true dramatic interest of ‘The Green 
Book.” At the same time, the wonderful spirit and 
the fulness of sympathy with which he treats wild life 
in Transylvania, havea strong fascination. Jdékai is one 
of the careless giants of romance: in his hurried stride 
he drops gems which lesser men would be glad to 
polish—and perhaps to spoil. The English title of the 
book is unhappy, for the interest of the story centres 
in the bandit husband of the arch-plutocrat’s grand- 
daughter, and there is little social satire in the novel. 
Mr. Bain’s translation runs easily, but is it really neces- 
sary to translate literally into English those ceremonious 
forms of address which are, we may presume, the small- 
change of politeness in Magyar ? 


‘*One of The Best.” By Seymour Hicks. 
Routledge. 1899. 6s. 

Melodrama minus the personal interest attaching to 
actor and actress, without ‘‘ hurries,” robbed of me- 
chanical effects, and with a sorry substitute for the art 
of the scene-painter—of such is ‘‘ One of The Best,” a 
book described by the author as ‘‘a novel founded on 
the drama of the same name.” ‘‘Yes, the proud, 
haughty Esther Coventry had soon found her master ; 
she who, though so young, had already reigned in 
many hearts, now herself felt what it was to be a slave.” 
It is difficult to take such stuff as this seriously. We 
doubt whether even those ingenuous playgoers who 
wept and hissed as the stage version of the story was 
unfolded before their eyes would be moved by the 
** novel.” Moreover, beside the reality of the Dreyfus 
tragedy Mr. Hicks’ fiction is little better than fatuous 
burlesque. 


‘*Nicholas and Mary.” By R. Murray Gilchrist. 
London: Grant Richards. 1899. 35. 6d. 

These short sketches of the Peakland country-village 
folk are characteristic enough in their way, but save 
for the peculiar dialect and the especial features of the 
surrounding scenery there is nothing in them to 
distinguish them. There is a good deal of sameness 
in this collection, and half an hour will be enough for 
most readers. ‘‘The Cobbler’s Grand Picture,” and 
‘* Spinsters a-Stickin’” are somewhat better than the 
rest of the batch. 


‘* A Cry in the Night.” By Arnold Golsworthy. London : 
Greening. 1899. 35. 6d. 

The writer is, as he boasts on the title-page, 
“Jingle” of ‘‘ Pick-Me-Up,” and probably expects 
that with such credentials the clumsiest of sensational 
stories will find admiring readers. An improbable 
murder, unimaginable villains, and an abnormally 
vulgar heroine combine to challenge dolorous reflec- 
tions on the degradation of popular fiction. © 


‘*A Puritan Wooing.” By Frank Samuel Child. 
London: Partridge. 1899. 

This chronicle of very small beer will interest neither 
Puritans nor wooers. The scenes, characters, incidents, 
parodies of archaism and unctuous platitudes have all 
been visited upon us for our sins so often before that 
no room remains for fresh condemnation. 


London: 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Ruling Cases.” Arranged, annotated and edited by Robert 
Campbell, with American Notes by Leonard A. Jones. 
Vol. XIX. Negligence in Partnership. London: Stevens 
and Son, Limited. 1899. 255. net. 

One of the best guarantees of excellence in a work of such 
magnitude as this, is the fact of its execution not being pushed 
on too rapidly. That practising lawyers are complaining of the 
intervals which elapse between the appearance of the succes- 
sive volumes is at once a tribute to the proved utility of the 
design, and presumptive evidence at least of the sound and 
thorough work which Mr. Campbell and his assistants are 
placing at the disposal of English and American lawyers in all 
parts of the globe. There is now no harm in stating that the 
first volume of “ Ruling Cases” was not received with too much 
favour on the part of the profession. “ Universal providers ” 
excite natural suspicion, and the flavour of “ Americanism ” 
seemed to point toa pushful business scheme rather than to a 
serious and important addition to our accredited collections of 
Case Law. They who have always been able to find their 
law in the classical works of Smith, White and Tudor, 
Fisher and Chitty, disdained, and not unnaturally, the 
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apparently pretentious bantling. But with everything by way 
of prejudice against it, the ugly duckling—if such a 
trope may be allowed—grew speedily fairer, and corre- 
spondingly into favour. When tested for practical purposes 
“ Ruling Cases” was found to be a most useful compendium, 
and men in full business liked to have it at home where it 
proved no unworthy substitute, so far as it already goes, for the 
reports of text-books of the Chamber Library. Of course a 
book conceived on so extensive a plan, even if generally excel- 
lent, cannot escape liability to occasional blemishes. The 
main problem is to determine what cases deserve the rank of 
“ Ruling,” and then you have to go far afield to discover anno- 
tators of the insight and grasp say of J. W. Smith of the 
Leading Cases, and the late Mr. Challis. Yet Mr. Campbell’s 
selection of cases has been on the whole wise and discrimi- 
nating, and the notes whether the English or American ones 
are almost without exception quite competent, and, in a number 
of instances, extremely admirable. Early in the series one of the 
first subjects whose almost perfect handling compelled notice 
was that of Bills of Exchange, and while “ Contract” was all 
through excellently dealt with “ Rescission on the Ground of 
Fraud” was attacked with singular completeness. The 
difficult topic of “Bills of Sale” must still be studied 
elsewhere, and they whose mental tortures have found 
relief through perusing Weir’s superb monograph, and 
Reed’s or Redman’s treatises will not take much from 
their “ Ruling Cases.” To get to Volume XIX., however, 
which brings us to the end of “Partnership” and for the rest 
is mainly concerned with that nearly all-embracing subject 
“ Negligence,” the latest instalment of Mr. Campbell’s 
magnum opus must be pronounced extremely good. It is a 
fault, we think a great one, that “ Negotiable Instrument” is 
treated not at all sub titulo, but purely by reference to other 
headings under which consideration of the subject emerges. 


‘ The notes generally are good but here and there strike one as 


rather sketchy and inadequate, however limitations of space 
count for something. The volume possesses one great feature, 
the selection of the cases on partnership has been made most 
skilfully, and a mastery of the 470 pages devoted to decisions, 
statutes, and comments would almost dispense the seeker after 
truth from having recourse to the pages of Lord Justice Lindley 
or Sir Frederick Pollock. 


“ Dancing in All Ages.” By Edward Scott. 
Sonnenschein. 1899. 6s. 

Mr. Edward Scott has proved himself facile princeps asa 
student of the art of dancing. His present work is not that of 
the mere manual writer who undertakes to tell the world how a 
thing should be done. It is the outcome of patient research 
and its material is too overflowing and too detached from the 
requirements of the learner to warrant its inclusion in a hand- 

k. Mr. Scott traces dancing to human nature: it originated 
in the | pares response to mental enjoyment. The ancients 
danced and admired dancing. Writers who, unlike Socrates, 
were possibly not themselves practitioners of the art, show by 
repeated allusions that they Goer a good deal about it. Mr. 
Scott’s account of dancing in ancient Egypt, in Rome and in 
Greece, is excellent, and if those who are devotees of Terpsichore 
to-day will study his pages they should assist to bring back the 
art to its ancient grace. In latter days dancing has fallen from 
its high estate. ‘Too often when it is not vulgar, as Mr. Scott 
says, it is simply idiotic. Private dancing so-called resolves 
itself into romp, even on occasions into rowdiness ; grace and 
rhythm are the last things thought of or sought after. In public 
the high kick is the ideal, and it is only possible to share the 
wonder of those who cannot understand “how people in an 
enlightened age can tolerate such wretched exhibitions of per- 
verted art.” Dramatic dancing, the highest order of dancing 
that is, should in every gesture, says Mr. Scott, “ illustrate some 
phase of life. Love, joy, sorrow, rage, despair, hope, every 
emotion of the human heart may be expressed by the dance.” 
What it does express generally is torture, mental to the spec- 
tator with finer sympathies, physical and mental to the victim of 
the wild whirling maze of the modern ball-room. Nor can we 
hope for improvement merely from teaching childrem deport- 
ment. Delicacy and grace of physical movement can only 
be sustained by delicacy and grace of mind. 


“Greek Comic Fragments.” By A. W. Pickard-Cambridge. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1900. 55. 

Mr. Pickard-Cambridge’s “Greek Comic Fragments” is a 
selection, with notes, intended primarily for the use of candi- 
dates for moderations. The book will not be of much service 
to second-class-men or even to the bottom of the first class. 
But those who aspire to Ireland and Craven scholarships, in 
short the compiler’s own pupils at Balliol, will find that it sup- 
plies a want. Both the selection of pieces and the matter of 
the notes are on the whole excellent, but the latter ought to be 
strengthened on the purely linguistic side. The fragments 
exhibit, for instance, comparatively late words, forms and con- 
structions, which are passed over in silence. Oxford is perhaps 


London : Swan 


a trifle too careless of these minutia : the few who can profit- 
ably study the “Comic Fragments” are ipso facto qualified and 
entitled to have their attention called to the bearing of these 
fragments on the history of the Attic dialect. 
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“The Golden Age.” By Kenneth Grahame. [Illustrated by 
Maxfield Parrish. London and New York: Lane. 1900. 
6s 


A book delightfully suggestive of brighter days or days to 
which enchantment has been lent by time, “The Golden Age” 
has already won wide favour. Mr. Parrish’s illustrations are 
not so instantly attractive, but when one gets accustomed to 
their peculiar style they have special beauties, and after all 
they are scarcely bad at the worst and they will certainly not 
mar if they add but little to the pleasure of a renewed acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Grahame’s living presentment of child-life, 


“The Politician’s Handbook: Session 1900,” by H. Whates 
(London: Vacher. 6s.) appears opportunely. It gives a review 
and digest of the State papers, diplomatic correspondence, 
reports of royal commissions, select committees, treaties and 
consular reports, and we congratulate editor and publishers 
that the 1899 issue was sufficiently successful to warrant a 
second and to give promise of the continuance of an exceedingly 
useful work. The forty-five pages devoted to the South African 
Papers will save an immense deal of trouble to speakers and 
writers who may in the next few months be called upon to 
discuss the position and would otherwise have to wade through 
an overwhelming mass of blue books. The general review of 
the past year with which “The Politician’s Handbook ” is intro- 
duced serves to point the significance of some of the facts given 
in the digest of official publications. 


New papers are the order of the day. “The King,” “The 
Spear,” The Sphere ”—the sequence strikes us as perfectly 
natural. There are already so many popular illustrated weeklies 
that it is a little difficult to understand what section of the 

ublic remains uncatered for. “The King” however seems to 
oe acquired a hold at once ; of “ The Spear” we have our 
doubts especially as its real purpose is so thinly disguised ; 
the proprietors will be fortunate if they do not find themselves 
hoist on their own—title. “The Sphere,” which is as well done 
as any in the market, can only hope to create a public for 
itself. If it does not succeed, failure will not be due to want of 
energy and enterprise. 


“On the Old Road” (London: George Allen. 3 vols. 55. 
each) is the latest addition to the new issue of Mr. Ruskin’s 
works. These essays and articles on art, literature and theology 

ublished during 1834-85 are particularly welcome. The col- 
ection was made originally to meet a specific public demand 
and they will serve a like purpose now. It forms, as 
the editor a out, “with very few exceptions a complete 
collection of all Mr. Ruskin’s minor writings.” ‘“ The majesty 
of a style,” to use Ruskin’s own phrase, insight, imagination, 
unconventionality are the keynotes of them all, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Salaires et Miseres de Femmes. By Comte d’Haussonville. 
Paris : Calmann-Lévy. 1900. 

Parliamentary duties, the affairs of the French Academy, and 
a hundred and one other labours have never absorbed Comte 
d’Haussonville so completely as to prevent him from watching 
the interests of the little modiste, seamstress, and all those who 
stand in need of chivalrous protection. His early studies of 
atelier life displayed a thorough acquaintance with, as well as a 
proud sympathy for, the overworked and underfed girl who, at 
the early age of fifteen or sixteen, must deny herself every 
pleasure and many a necessity to live on the small salary allotted 
her ; and although one of the most fervent supporters of the 
Catholic Church in France, Comte d’Haussonville has gone 
about this work more in the spirit of a father than in the mood 
of a moralist or missionary. His perfect understanding of 
“Vouvriére de l’aiguille,” however, has never been so apparent 
as in this last volume where, after giving a faithful record of 
her earnings, he discusses the trials and temptations that spoil 
and torment her life. After much investigation, Comte 
d’Haussonville has discovered that the average income of the 
ouvritre amounts to 800 francs. Some, indeed, get only 
600; while a first-class maker of feathers, when busi- 
ness is particularly brisk, may be lucky enough to 
earn 3.75 or 4 francs a day. Perusal of her neces- 
sary expenses shows that she has no money over for 
pleasures and little vanities; she must even try to save 
for the “ morte-saison,” when she is often dismissed or put on 
half-pay. While many seek to escape from the miseries and 
loneliness of their life by sharing a fellow shopman’s lot, the 
rest struggle along bravely alone, denying themselves, doing 
their utmost to make both ends meet. Often, through want of 
food, they become anzmic ; sometimes they grow consumptive, 
and are dismissed from their atelier because they cough so 
much. And these, the stronger-minded, are more numerous 
than French playwrights and novelists would have us think. 
Comte d’Haussonville, himself, as chairman of several homes 
for modistes, has had the most pathetic cases to relieve, and 
complains that whereas everyone is ready to doubt the honesty 
and modesty of the modiste she, in seven or eight cases out of 
ten, remains pure in spite of the trials and temptations with 
which she has tocontend. And he rightly maintains that this is 
admirable and remarkable : for modistes, like all Parisiennes, 
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thirst for amusement, long for colours, sigh for silks ; and argues 
again that it is wonderful that she should always be so neatly 
dressed, so carefully combed, such a spruce little figure as 
she hurries along the streets: and concludes at length 
by suggesting a number of practical reforms and all- 
ing upon the charitable world to interest itself more 
in the poor little ouvritre who is in such _ great 
need of relief. The touching story he tells of “les 
Enfants de Marie”—working-girls who have been brought 
up in a convent and bear (so long as they remain “ safe”) that 
name. Many become ouvriéres when they are only fifteen, and 
toil in Parisian shops. They write to the nuns perpetually, 
and to the convent friends whom they have left behind, signing 
themselves, always, “ Enfant de Marie.” Should they fall, they 
announce sorrowfully that they may never call themselves 
“ Enfants de Marie” again. While applauding the advantages 
of the Catholic homes for modistes, Comte d’Haussonville does 
not hesitate to deplore their defects. He suggests that they 
should be brighter and equipped with more amusements, and 
that veritable fiancés should be allowed to call. He treats 
his subject, in short, in a broad-minded, sympathetic, and at 
the same time eminently practical spirit; and should his 
reforms be carried out, and his call for funds replied to, the 
ouvriére’s will be a brighter and a happier lot. 


Mensonge Blanc. By Léon de Tinseau. Paris : Calmann-Lévy. 


1900. 

Nothing is more distressing than the mild book published 
occasionally in France for family reading: and “ Mensonge 
Blanc,” a volume of short stories, belongs undeniably to that 
category. It may be read aloud on any and every occasion ; 
fathers will have no need to pause here and skip there, the 
amours of Antoine de Latour-Molet are at once calm and 
the behaviour of each character is eerer yd worthy. A dialogue 
is the only chapter that may be objected to, not because it is 
“suggestive” but because it weakly reports the spiteful con- 
versation of a country-house party. The author’s style has 
certainly not become polished with time : this, he informs us, is 
his twenty-fifth book. 


La Mere du Duc d’Enghien. By Comte Ducos. Paris: Plon. 


1900, 

Visitors to the Versailles picture-gallery will no doubt 
remember the striking portrait of Louise-Marie-Thérése 
d’Orléans, Duchesse de Bourbon, and mother of the unfor- 
tunate Duc d’Enghien who was condemned to death by the 

t Napoleon. Born in 1750, she became a prominent 
re at Court in her majority ; and, unlike the rest of the 
Bourbons, enjoyed the best of health—so much so, in fact, that 
she lived until 1822. Convinced that so interesting a person- 
ality should have her biography, Comte Ducos, after much 
labour and research, has succeeded in presenting a capital 
icture of the Duchess, her surroundings and friends, which 
omes all the more valuable when we remember that the 
mother of the Duc d’Enghien has been almost completely 
ignored by modern French chroniclers of the last half of the 
eighteenth century. They who delight in intimate glimpses of 
Court-life will not be disappointed in Comte Ducos’ book. It 
gives the history of many a scandal and the version of many a 
quarrel. It introduces a glittering array of distinguished 
rsonages. It portrays the Church in all its power, showing 
ow the Court ee in the morning and rejoiced at 
night, how easily it made expiation for its faults by constant 
use of the confessional, how religion gave place to revolution, 
how royalists suffered, and how the Duc d’Enghien met with his 
death. Beyond all this, Comte Ducos reproduces many an 
original document and also an autograph letter of the Duchesse 
de Bourbon. He may be congratulated on having written an 
interesting and entertaining book. 


Magyars et Roumains. By A. de Bertha. Paris: Plon. 


1900. 

A complete history of the Magyars and Roumanians would 
be too complicated and confused a work to win the attention 
of the ordinary reader, but they who wish to gain a knowledge 
of these two remarkable races easily and pleasantly would do 
well to turn to M. de Bertha’s welcome book. It contains, of 
course, a quantity of purely historical matter—brightly re- 
corded, however ; but consists chiefly of a series of delightful 
sketches of the Magyars and Roumanians for whom the author 
has much admiration and who, we are told, are destined to 
play an important part in European politics on the death of the 

mperor of Austria. Besides being thoroughly acquainted 
with his subject, M. de Bertha writes brightly and shows, here 
and there, that he is a humourist as well as an historian and 
observer. 


Contes a ma Belle. By Jean Bach-Sisley. Paris: Ollendorff. 
1900. 

These charming little sketches remind us of M. Catulle 
Mendés at his best. Although they contain nothing to ex- 
hilarate or thrill, being but delicate descriptions of scenery, 
— of peasants, fancies of fairies, they charm one from 

rst to last with their poetry and style. From the twenty-five 
or thirty chapters in this little book we may choose “Le 
Bonheur,” “Le Partage,” “La Bonté,” and “ Deux Contes de 
Noél” as good examples of M. Bach-Sisley’s graceful prose. 
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Poémes Divers d’Alfred Tennyson. Translated by M. Léon 
Morel. Paris: Hachette. 1900. 

M. Morel has attempted the impossible task of giving to 
French readers an English Tennyson through the medium of 
French verse. A priori we believe it to be impossible ; Greek 
scholars rarely read Pope, nor are Latinists partial to Dryden, 
and there are some who say that Omar Khayyam is represented 
only by the title in Fitzgerald’s rendering. ‘This does not in the 
least prevent all three from having written fine English poems, 

ms written as it were in a different language and at:a dif- 
ferent time but upon thesametheme. M. Morel has been much 
more exact, and, to English ears at least, has arrived only at 
the unhappy result of suggesting how much better the poem is 
in the original. Yet he is astonishingly clever when one con- 
siders the enormous difficulty of the task, and by means of 
rather unpleasant inversions he succeeds in following his 
author remarkably closely. In fact, he fails by his success, as 
in his hands the poems are neither French nor yet are they 
English as, we imagine, the following quotation from “Le 
Passage de la Barre” will show— 


“ Car si, loin des confins du Temps et de I’Espace, 
Le courant m’emporte et m’égare, 
De mon Pilote enfin j’espére voir la face, 
Quand j’aurais traversé la barre.” 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 15 Janvier, 1900. 


In an interesting and sensible article Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lyantey urges the desirability of creating a Colonial army for 
France instead of merely using the colonies as a happy hunting 
ground for the ambitious officer. In both Tonkin and 
Madagascar the French soldier has frequently proved a pioneer 
of civilisation after his merely military réle has been brought to 
anend. The doubtful point is whether such a desirable con- 
dition of affairs could be at all general or permanent, whether 
in fact French soldiers could, in any numbers, be induced to 
fill the rdle of the Roman “colonist” in the strict sense of the 
word. Would not the marriage problem be almost insoluble? 
In any case the Colonel’s paper is most thoughtful and deserving 
of attention. M. Bellessort’s mordant study of representative 
institutions in Japan will repay perusal. 

Revue Britannique. Janvier, 1900. 

The death of Robespierre has given M. Zagoulaief a capital 
theme for an interesting and a sensational article, and we may 
say that he makes the most of his opportunities. Immediately 
after his paper comes a second, no less startling, on the 
experiences of Major Arthur Griffiths, under the title of 
“Les Erreurs de la Police et de la Justice en Angleterre.” The 
foreign correspondence from Germany, Italy, and Belgium is, 
as usual, excellent. 

Revue de Paris. 15 Janvier, 1900. 

In this number, Madame Darmesteter brings her reflections 
on the Bronté sisters to a close. They are as interesting as 
eyer, and throw new light on the doings and deliberations of 
the authors of “Villette” and “Wuthering Heights.” An 
article by M. Michel Cerday on the Exhibition is also well 
worth reading. 

Revue des Revues. 15 Janvier, 1900. 

The current number of the “ Revue des Revues” contains, 
among other features, an interview with Edmond Rostand and 
a somewhat bitter article entitled “S. A. Victoria la Pacifique.” 
Its tone is lowered by the quite unnecessary reproduction of a 
number of pointless and vulgar caricatures, which have recently 
appeared in the illustrated press. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 


The “Quarterly” and the “Edinburgh” are happily not 
overweighted with war matter. Both contain good articles on 
the military situation, and both insist that there must be drastic 
investigation as to responsibility for the position in which the 
Empire has found itself as the result of unpreparedness. There 
is of course one danger. It is, as the “ Quarterly” says, “that 
when the end for which we are fighting has been attained the 
nation will fall back into that apathetic mood regarding 
military matters which in time of peace is too habitual to it 


(Continued on page 118.) 
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actually to expect.” 
“We are glad to see that this unsatisfs 
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and that forgetting the earlier stages of the war it will rest 
satisfied with the final success. Against such a state of mind 
it will be the duty of all men of furesight, who can see the 
possibility of far greater conflicts in the near future energetically 
and continually to protest. Some such war as this was needed 
‘in order that the country might realise both its strength 
and its weakness.” Lest there should be lingering doubts in 
‘any belated mind as to the necessity of stemming the tide of 
Boer ambition the “ Quarterly” reviews the history of the years 
preceding the Raid. That the Transvaal persistently attempted 
to escape from its obligations under the London Convention 
needs no reiteration, but the steps taken to secure a way to the 
sea, to break w= the boundary agreed upon, are not 
generally known. The “ Quarterly” believes that an impartial 
consideration of the facts will show that Great Britain 
kept open the door to the sea almost longer than was 
compatible with safety and only closed it finally when there 
was no doubt that the connexion with the sea would be, 
not as the President had promised, a source of amity 
and friendliness in South Africa, but another step towards 
the establishment of the complete independence of the Re- 
public by foreign help. An article of importance also in the 
“ Quarterly "—in some respects the best article in the new 
issues —is on British interests in China. ‘There never was in 
the history of the world” says the writer “a question so fraught 
with momentous consequences as that which now confronts us in 
the Far East. Never was there a game where the stake was so 
igantic and where so many players were anxious to take a 
and. The strugyle for the Empire of India was a big thing. 
That we fought out with France alone ; there were hardly even 
onlookers at the game; we ourselves only partially compre- 
hended what the issue was. Now there is no doubt about the 
stakes. It is the destiny of a quarter of the human race that is 
now on the table, with the control or at least predominance 
over one half of the Continent of Asia ; and in the background 
but looming out distinctly there is the future of our Indian 
Empire and the dominion of the world ; for the Power that can 
wield to its purposes the immense latent resources of China 
will come near to being master over at least the two continents 
of the Eastern hemisphere.” It is to be feared that there is 
more truth in the account given of the entire subservience of 
China to Russia than some good people are prepared to admit. 
The reviewer goes so far as to assert that our acquiescence in the 
taking of Port Arthur by Russia at first sight appears to have 
been “a retirement little less pusillanimous than that of Mr. 
Gladstone in 1881.” Pusillanimous or not it has done much to 
undermine British prestige in the Far East and proportionately 
to strengthen the hands of Russia. The “Quarterly” urges 
that “ England, the United States, Germany and Japan whose 
interests being commercial and not territorial are coincident 
should combine to prevent the further dismemberment of China 
and as an equivalent should require that China places herself 
‘in their hands for purposes of reform.” Of various articles on 
litical and social subjects the one claiming particular attention 
just now is that in the “Edinburgh” on “Conciliation and 
Arbitration in Trade Disputes.” Trade and employment have 
been so good in the last year and a half that strikes and 
difficulties as to ae, os have been comparatively rare. The 
“ Edinburgh” considers the opportunity favourable for seeking 
to discover whether any extension is possible of the methods 
available for the determination of trade differences as they 
arise. It is suggested that action by a State department should 
be supplemented by a central board employers and 
employed throughout the country which would be a sort of 
court of appeal, or of reference from the judgment of local 
conciliation boards. Such a board the reviewer thinks would 
command more respect and confidence than any State 
department. 
y a happy coincidence the “ Edinburgh” and the “ Quarterly” 
have articles on Rome which should read together: the 
former dealing with “Ancient Rome in 1900” as it appears 
in the light of explorations and excavations, the latter with 
“ The Genius of Rome” as handed down in history, romance, art, 
and religion. An old world is “ yet visible in its monuments,” 
which afford “an escape into dreamland from the sordid present.” 
In the reviewer’s imagination the Rome of the present embodies 
or assists the embodiment of the Rome of the past. And how 
much that means to mankind! “If the past abides in the 
present and as philosophers tell us is its necessary condition 
then Rome above all other cities deserves to be called the 
Eternal, for in its monuments and its institutions has been 
realised the story of mankind. Take it away and history 
would possess no centre, the nations no memories in common.” 
The purely literary articles in the reviews are exceedingly 
good. In the “ Quarterly” “The Personality of R. L. Steven- 
son” gives an admirable picture of the man and the writer ; 
-“ The Sentiment of Thackeray ”—one of the four great “ prose 
writers of sentiment” in the reviewer’s opinion—insists on the 
novelist’s love of his fellow-creatures; his was “a large and devout 
view of love ;” it was a “reallove that could only satisfy itself 
by loving ;” Lord de Tabley’s work—also the subject of an able 
paper—is less widely known than its merits entitle it to be. No 
one was more surprised that de Tabley himself when, some of his 
poems casually published were eagerly seized upon by a public 
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for once quick to recognise work of unusual quality. “ As 


botanist and as numismatist, as prose writer and essayist he did 
good work in his day‘and attained renown in many different 
ways ; but poetry was his first and last love and it is asa poet 
above all that he would have wished to be remembered.” 
Perhaps the best tribute to de Tabley’s work was Mr. 
Swinburne’s suggestion that he should succeed Tennyson as 
laureate. In the “Edinburgh” James Russell Lowell divides 
the honours with Mr. Stephen Phillips. In a discriminating 
eulogy, Mr. Phillips is hailed as a new voice capable of stirring 
in us “ the old thrill” and rousing us “to a sense of the tragic 
beauty, the haunting mystery of life.” On the strength of his 
latest work the “ Edinburgh” claims for Mr. Phillips a place 
among the really great names of English poetry. 

The “ Church Quarterly Review” maintains its reputation 
for sound and scholarly work, on rather old-fashioned Anglican 
lines. Professor Gardners “ Exploratio Evangelica” is 
reviewed at some length but the reviewer writes with too 
obvious a parti pris to be very convincing. So sensitive is he 
that a reference to the anti-miraculous tendency of “the 
educated world” is resented and rebuked as a suggestion that 
Benson and Lightfoot were uneducated. It is a great pity that 
the whole critical movement within the Christian sphere is not 
regarded with more sympathy. It would be better understood 
and more effectually restrained from dangerous vagaries. A 
literary performance of the flimsiest kind is exposed with 
perhaps superfluous care in “A Roman Apologist and his 
Translator.” Cardinal Vaughan is evidently very badly served 
by his subordinates. His “imprimatur” ought not to be given 
to a writer like M. Picard who gravely informs his readers that 
the Anglican Church is divided into “the three sections of 
Low, Broad and High—the latter of which is the Established 
Church.” But the reviewer commits himself to some amazing 
statistics. What census or authoritative estimate of the world’s 
population gives 520 million Protestants out of a total Christian 
population of 890 millions? The article on “ Mediaeval 
Ceremonial” will be pleasant reading for the Ritualists, who 
are disposed to endorse Lord Halifax’s aspiration after mediaeval 
ceremonial. The writer maintains with much plausibility the 
thesis that in the history of ritual the early Middle Ages were 
emphatically the epoch of simplicity. The Preface “Of 
Ceremonies” in the Prayer-book hardly justifies the contention : 
but there can be no doubt that the so-called Catholic ceremonial 
of the present day would have startled a medieval churchman. 
It is severe, but not too severe, to say that “to be in touch 
with the music-halls is the aim of a great deal of the ceremonial 
of the day.” Appreciative and careful accounts of Mr. Inge’s 
Bampton Lectures, and Mr. Stevenson’s excellent history of 
“ Robert Grosseteste” are worth reading : and there is a timely 
and useful article on “The Education Question from a 
Churchman’s Point of View.” 

The most suggestive feature in the “Jewish Quarterly 
Review” is Mr. C. G. Montefiore’s paper “ Nation or Religious 
Community?” That is the question before the Jewish people. 
Opinion, says Mr. Montefiore, has moved so strongly in favour 
of divorcing the State and religion that if the Jews were again 
to form a nation in Palestine it could only be on the condition 
that the State left religion severely alone. “It is not without 
significance that the chief Continental leaders of the nationalist 
movement should be men who have little or no interest in the 
Jewish religion.” 


For This Week’s Books see page 120, 
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begin February’ Miss F. M 


ive a course of 
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THE NEW ON RUSKIN. 


Notice._JOHN RUSKIN: A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE, HIS 


WORK, 
REMINISCENCES, 


AND HIS’ OPINIONS, 
by M. H. 
published in a few days, Price 5s. 


WITH PERSONAL 
SPIELMANN, will he 
It will contain 


several Portraits and other Illustrations. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lid., London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


SHAMELESS WAYNE. By Hattiwett Sutcwirre. 6s. 
THROUGH FIRE TO FORTUNE. By Mrs. ALEx- 


ANDER. 

A WHITE WOMAN IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 
By Hern Cappick. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

HOW TO READ WAR NEWS. Notes and Hints to 
Readers of Dispatches, &c. 15. 

SOUTH AFRICA. (Story of the Nations Series.) By Gro. 
McCati ine? D. Illustrated, and with Map and Index. 5s. 

EPRINT OF A FAMOUS POEM. . 

THE ASCENT OF MAN. By MaruILpE BLIND. With 

an Introduction by ALFRED RussEL WALLACE. Edition de Luxe, ros. 6d. 
“* A work of great courage, and it is all the more welcome on account of its fresh- 
ness of theme and the ml felicities of thought and expression with which it is 
starred.”—Glasgow Herali 


THE HISTORY OF CORSICA. 
By L. H. Carp. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


“ Will be a welcome addition to our popular histories." —Morning Post. 
charming and valuable little book.” —Bookman. 
Illustrated List sent free on application. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE STORY OF THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 
Published To-day.—In 2 vols. large crown 8vo., with 16 Portraits and 4 Maps, 18s. 


THE GREAT COMPANY, 1667-1871. 


Being a History of the Honourable Company of Merchant Adventurers Trading 
into ’ Bay. — from the Comp2ny’s Archives ; from Diplomatic 
Documents and State Papers of France and England ; from the Narratives of 
Factors and Traders ; on from many Accounts and Memoirs. 


By BECKLES WILLSON. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY jonp STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL 


TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ARABIA AND THE SOUDAN. 


Published To-day.— With a foanh, 24 Full-page Illustrations, and 6 Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 18s. 


SOUTHERN ARABIA. 


By the late THEODORE BENT, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., 
Author of ‘‘ The Ruined Mashonaland, “The Sacred City of the 


iopians,” &c. 
and MRS. THEODORE BENT. 
Published To-day.—In 2 vols. profusely Illustrated, crown 8vo. 18s. 


THE STONES OF PARIS IN HISTORY 


AND LETTERS. By Benjamin Ettis Martin and Cuartorte M. 
MartTIN. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY. Price One Suitiinc. ConTents :— 


THE ‘INTELLIGENCE DEPART- 
MENT. By Major ARTHUR 
Grirritus. 

AT A FREE STATE TOLL-BAR. 
By FREIHEER von 


|THE-WATERS OF MARAH. 


A Souvutn_ Arrican Tae. By 
Wiiutam Cuartes ScuLty. 


ba MYSTERY OF LORD BATE- 
AN. By Anprew Lane. 


AND CUSTOMS OF 
YESTERDAY 


-AND TO-DAY. 
By One or THE ScHooL. 


MISS SOPHIA’S PRESCRIPTION. 
By Miss EizasETH STUART 

THE SYCOPHANT OF THE 
LAST CENTURY. By ALteEx- 
ANDER SHAND. 

HUMOURS OF AN IRISH 
COUNTRY -TOWN. By Ernest 
Ensor. 

IZAAK WALTON’S LIFE OF 
DONNE. Aw Apotocy. By the 
Rev. H. C. 

THE ISLE OF UNREST. Chaps. 
IV.-VI. By Henry  SETON 
MERRIMAN. 


London; SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 


wees 


IT IS NOT 
TOO SOON | 


to tell your Newsagent to 
keep you a MORNING 
LEADER for 5 Feb. 


THAT IS 
THE DATE 


When the whole world-will 
learn why everybody will 
be found reading THE 
MORNING LEADER. 

Perhaps your Newsagent 
knows now. 


ASK HIM. 


No. XCVIII JANUARY 1900 Price 6s. 


THE ‘4 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THE TESTAMENT OF OUR LORD. Part I. 
THE PRAYER BOOK AS A RULE OF LIFE. 


PROFESSOR GARDNER ON THE BASIS AND ORIGIN OF 
CHRISTIAN BELIEF. 


CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. 


UNDERCURRENTS OF CHURCH LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


DR. VAN DYKE ON AN AGE OF. Doupr AND A WORLD OF 
SIN. 


A ROMAN APOLOGIST AND HIS TRANSLATOR. 
MEDIAVAL CEREMONIAL. 
ROBERT GROSSETESTE. 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION FROM A CHURCHMAN'S POINT 
OF VIEW. 


THE LOAN OF CONSECRATED CHURCHES IN INDIA. 
RECENT PRONOUNCEMENTS. 
SHORT NOTICES. 


London: SPOTTISWOODE co. New-staset 
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THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL .. .. .. £12,000,000 | PAID UP CAPITAL .. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL .. .. .. 10,571,520 RESERVE FUND... 


DIRECTORS : 
ARTHUR KEEN, Esgq., BirmincHam (Chairman). 


£2,202,400 


WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW, Esg., Lonpon (Deputy Chairman). 


GEORGE FREDERICK BOLDING, Eso., BirmincHAM. W. MURRAY FRASER 
WILLIAM BENJAMIN BOWRING, Eso., LiverpPoot. 

OSHUA MILNE CHEETHAM, E 

OHN ALEXANDER CHRISTIE, Eso., LEAMINGTON. 

OHN CORRY, Eso. NDON. | 
ir JOSEPH CROSSLAND, HUDDERSFIELD. 

Sir F. D. DIXON-HARTLAND, Bart., M.P., Lonpon. | 
Six G. F. FAUDEL-PHILLIPS, Barr., G.C.LE., Loxvon. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR : 
E. H. HOLDEN, Eso. 


ALEX. LAWRIE, E 


., LONDON. 


OHN HOWARD GWYTHER, Eso., Lonpon. 
ARRY HEATON, Eso., BirmincHaAM. 


2,202,400 


Lonpon. 
Sm THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., M.P., Lonpon. 
a E. VANNER, Eso., Lonpon. 

ILLIAM FITZTHOMAS WYLEY, Eso., Coventry. 


Heap Orrice: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
J. M. MADDERS, S. B. MURRAY, D. G. H. POLLOCK, Joint General Managers. 
E. J. MORRIS, Secretary. | H. W. LAMB, Assistant Secretary. 


BALANCE-SHEET, December 3ist, 1899. 


LIABILITIES. 


Dr, 
To Coast Suit np, viz.: £12 10s. per Share on 176,192 Shares By Cash in hand and at Bank of England .. £5,570,508 12 11 


oe +» 2,202,400 0 0 Money at Call and at Short Notice 43044,043 0 5 
ivi d on rst Fe! La 209,228 o 
Balance of Profit Lose Account ee ry oo we 220,240 © © Consols and other British Government 
ties .. ee ee ++ 1,841,714 12 
‘urrent, Deposit and other Accounts .. “ {818,042 4 2 overnment, Indian Stocks. ian 
ee ee a Guaranteed Stocks and De- 
tures .. oe ++ 1,401, 19 11 
British Rallway and Pres. 
’ ence Stocks, British Corporation 


og", Stocks es ee oe oe 

Colonial and Foreign Government Stocks 
and Bonds.. ee ee es ee 
Other Investments .. oe ee 


1,868,112 4 


428,923 8 o 
107,689 13 3 


ASSETS. Cr. = 


5:648,378 4 6 
Bills of Exchange .. ee 3,762,383 69 
19,625,913 4 7 
Advances on Current Accounts, Loans on Security and 
other Accounts .. oe +e ee ee ee 18,277,847 19 2 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances as per contra .. 2,070,543 7 3 
Bank Premises, at Head Office and Branches ee oe 748,549 9 5 
£40,722,853 11 5 £40,722,853 11 5 


LANGLAAGTE DEEP, 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st July, 


isss. 
Dr. Cr. 
To Capital— By Claim Property— the 
750,000 Sharesof £ieach .. «1 $0,000 0 184077 Claims bought for 
+» Less 100,000 Shares of £1 each in reserve .. 100,000 0 0 600,000 shares of £1 each .. 600,000 © 0 
Cash os 2,491 12 6 
650,000 0 © 602,491 12 6 
» Share Premium Account— 1» Mine Development— 
Premiums on Shares Sold, as per Balance No I. Shaft, Vertical.. .. 55,420 6 2 
Sheet, 31st July, 1898... oe 100,000 © Nolll. Shaft, Vertical... 41,199 O11 
»» Rand Mines, Limited— *" Development 228,131 17 6 
» DeN le Bank, Fordsburg » Machinery and Plant... es 234,467 12 
Sundry Creditors — » Reservoirs .. 6,080 7 3 
On Account of Wages, Stores, &c. .. es «=: 8,687 16 » Tree Planting and Fencing . 371 16 4 
518,071 9 4 645,338 2 
» Balance— »» Stores and Materials + 10,1661 
Balance of Working Expenditure and »» Live Stock and Vehicles .. 385 0 0 
Revenue Account... 3,769 10 11 Office Furniture 321 5 1 
yy Bearer Share Warrants .. 668 3 10 a 
— 11,54t 411 
»» De Nationale Bank,Johannesburg 3,044 13 3 
», Cash at Mine = ae ee 2,087 15 1 
., Gold Consignment Account 4937 27 
» Native Passes oe oe ee 170 09 Oo 
10,239 10 11 
», Sundry Debtors .. ee oe 2,230 1% 9 
———— 4,orr 7 7 
41,271,841 0 3 41,271,841 0 3 


F. RALEIGH, Secretary. 


contains the particulars required by the Company's Articles of Association. 


A. E, PAGE, F.S.A.A., 
J. N. WEBB, 


Johannesburg, 15th September, 1899. 
122 


F. ECKSTEIN, Chairman. 
H. W, GLENNY, Director 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet, and the accompanying Working Expenditure, and Revenue Account, with the Books, Accounts and Vouchers relating 
thereto, and certify that, in our opinion, the Balance Sheet is a full and fair Balance Sheet, exhibits a true and correct view of the whole of the Company’s affairs, and 


Eng. } Auditors. 
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WORKING EXPENDITURE 


AND REYENUE ACCOUNT 


for Five Months ending 3ist July, 1899. 


Dr. Cr. 
To Mining Expenses 69,060 o 6 By Account— 
» Milling Expenses .. ee oe 15,875 17 2 Mill a ee oe ee + 81,148 0 0 
,» Cyaniding Expenses oe ee 10,408 18 4 Cyanide Works Se oe oa oe oe 39,586 18 x 
,, General Expenses, Mine.. 5,343 13 6 £120,744 18 1 
,, General Expenses, Head Office — 
Salaries .. ee oe oe 579 3 4 
Stationery, Printing, Advertis- 
ing, Postages, and Telegrams 44 3 9 
Di ’ and Auditors’ Fees 86 16 o 
Licences .. 358 18 10 
Interest .. ce 24,568 2 3 
Sundry General Expenses .. 54613 6 
————_ 16,276 17 8 
———_ £116,965 7 2 
Profit on 5 Months working carried to Balance Sheet .. es 3,769 10 11 
£120,734 18 1 4120,734 18 1 


F. RALEIGH, Secretary. 


F. ECKSTEIN, Chairman. 
H. W. GLENNY, Director. 


A. E. PAGE, F.S.A.A. Eng., 


jJ. N. WEBB, 


Report of he proceedings at the Fourt ANNUAL OrpInaRY GENERAL MEET- 
InG OF SHAREHOLDERS, held in the Board Room of the Exploration Building, 
Johannesburg, on the 13th October, 1899. 


Carpenter, F. G. de Ferrigres, Trustees of Rand Mines, Limited (per H. Duval), S 

J. Jennings, andC Distel. In attendance.—H. A. Read (Acting Secretary). Mr. 
k. W. Schumacher so represented by proxy the following Shareholders :—J. S. 
Tavener, C. H. I. Gardiner, .R. Cory, F. W. Lucas, C. H. Hurndall, H. H. Swann, 
R. B. Barratt, J. W. Whitehouse, B. Beckton, W. H. Everett, F. H. Finney, G. 
H. Raw, F. A. Konig, L. Dhelens, Dr. E. Pecaut, R. Meyer and G. Christ, G. 
Weiss, C. L. P. P. d’Andecy, F. X. M. Clavé, J. B. A. Champagne, J. Marichal, 
A. M. A. Mongin, C. Gervais, A. Hicks, M. Muller, G. Rouliot, F. Eckstein, C 
Rube, E. Dupasseur, C. H. G. Couriot, E. Force, F. T. R. Cabany. 

The total number of Shares present and represented amounted to 630,070. 

Notice oF MEETING.—The Acting Secretary read the Notice convening the 
Meeting. 

MinuTEs.—The Minutes of the Third Annual Ordinary General Meeting of 
Shareholders, held on the 14th October, 1898, were taken as read and were 
confirmed. 

Report ANp*AccouNTS.—The Chairman said : ‘‘Gentlemen,—The Reports for 
the financial year ending July 31st, 1899, include a period of five months, during 
which milling operations were carriel on. These operations started on March 2nd 
with 50 Stamps, and the number was gradually increased during the same month to 
too Stamps. The tonnage mined during the five months was 87,145 tons, and 5,500 
tons were taken from the surface dumps, making a total of 92,645 tons. Of this 
quantity 18,783 tons of waste rock, equal to 20°27 per cent., were sorted out, 
leaving 73,862 tons, which were milled. The yield from this tonnage amounted to 


PresENT.—Messrs. Raymond W. Schumacher (Acting Chairman), F. J. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


opportunity occurs, to enable them to wipe off this debt, and in the meantime 
the profits which are being made will gradually reduce the amount. . In September, 
I may state, the profits on 18,099 tons amounted to £9,030, or 10s. per ton. Before 
concluding, I regret to have to state that the unfortunate political differences 
which exist to-day caused our mine, as well as almost every other mine upon 
these fields, to suspend operations entirely during the last week. The mer had 
for some time past been restless on account of the extreme uncertainty which 
prevailed, and the possible eventualities that might occur, but the Directors of your 
mine, acting in concert with all the other important Companies on these fields, did 
their utmost to allay the feeling of nervousness and anxiety. Moreover in order to 
persuade the men to remain at their posts until the last, a compensation of £25 was 
promised to every man in case he were forced to leave by the Government of this 
Republic in the event of war breaking out. This promise was to apply to all 
emp!oyés who would have been in the service of the Company for a period of at least 
one month. The effect of this promise was naturally an excellent one. It was 
appreciated by the men, and I think I am right in saying that it kept all the mines at 
work atleast a fortnight longer than would otherwise have been the case. Up to last 
week war had, I am glad to say, not broken out, nor had any men been forced to 
leave the country by the Government of this State ; but on the other hand, the posi- 


_ tion had become extremely acute, and this acuteness, as far as the men themselves 


were concerned, was intensified when they were privately advised by high officials 
to leave the country, and when they were told that permits to remain would be 
granted to hardly any Englishmen. Under these circumstances, the Managements 
of the various Companies who had made the promise considered that they had no 
right to accept the responsibility of still inducing the men to stay. We also thought 
that those men who had worked loyally and well, and who remained at their work 
until we ourselves gave the word to leave, deserved the compensation of £25. We 


£120,734 18s. 1d., equal to 33s. per ton. The working exp 
£102,404 48. 11d., equal to 28s. per ton milled, leaving a sehen profit of 
418,330 13s. 2d., or 5s. per ton milled. It is, I think, hardly necessary for me to 
explain that the ‘results of the working of a large mine during the first few months 
cannot possibly be taken as a fair criterion for the future. There are a great many 
difficu'ties to be overcome before things can be run in their normal groove; there is 
knowledge of the mine itself to be gained, and there is the perfect organisation 
which can only be acquired after many months of hard work. The working costs, 
for instance, which figure at 28s. for the period covered by the financial Report, have 
since decreased considerably. For August the total is 24s. 5°7d. ; September 24s. 8°2d., 
and there is every reason to believe that, when working under normal conditions, and 
on a larger scale, in the near future, the costs should not exceed 20s. or 22s. per ton. 
With regard to the yield of 33s. per ton, which is equivalent to 7°89 dwts. of fine 
gold, I think you will allow that this on the whole is a satisfactory result, and as Mr. 
Goodwin, the Acting General Manager, points out to you in his Report, the develop- 
ment work during the past year has exposed reefs of a rather higher value than that 
recorded in the previous annual statement. This improvement has been particularly 
noticeable in the South Reefin the Eastern Section of the mine, and in the Centraj 
Section above the Second Level, where the ore is of a high grade. It is also of 
special interest to note that west of No. 2 Shaft, where the drive assays had not 
been particularly encouraging, and in fact had in many places showed unpayable 
value, the stopes, when opened out, exposed reef of excellent grade. The Main Reef 
Leader also has opened up very well, especially in the lower levels, and a far larger 
proportion of this reef will yield a good profit than we had reason to believe not 
very many months ago. In fact during the last six months we have had most 
encouraging indications, and I feel confident that the mine has a promising future 
before it. The ore developed to 31st July is estimated at a total of 653,255 tens, 
of which 511,269 tons are on the South Reef, and the remaining 141,986 tons on 
the Main Reef Leader. This development, rcughly speaking, gives promise of an 
all-round average extraction of about 8°25 dwts, fine gold. The widths of the reefs 
are also very encouraging, the average size of the stopes on the South Reef being 
not less than 69 inches, while on the Main Reef Leader it was 50 inches up to the 
end of July ; the mine in fact is ready to supply 200 Stamps without difficulty, and 
4s soon as conditions are once more normal on these fields, and native labour 
plentiful, there will be no delay in further adding to the milling capacity, which 
has recently been increased to 120 Stamps. Turning now to the accounts, it will 
seen that the Company owes the Rand Mines, Limited, £500,000, which 
im has been advanced as the money was required in order to complete con- 
truction work, and interest upon this has been paid at the rate of 7 per cent 
The Directors, as you have previously been informed, contemplate offering to 
hareholders the Company's 100,000 Reserve Shares as soon as a favourable 


therefore made this payment to the ninety-nine men who still remained on the 
property, so that the amount involved was only £2,475. Against this expenditure, 
which I am sure will meet with the fullest approval of Shareholders, we have, as I 
have said before, the fact that the men continued working at least a fortnight 
longer than would otherwise have been the case, and we have also created a 
feeling of satisfaction amongst the men on account of this generous treatment, 
which I do not think will be easily forgotten. I have also to inform you that the 
gold which was to have been shipped this month, to the value of about £20,250, 
has been detained by the Transvaal Government. In view of the fact that the 
Gold Mining Companies have very little funds in Johannesburg, we have made 
earnest appeals to the T: 1 Government at least to giveus advances against the 
gold which they have taken. We have received assurances from the Minister of 
Mines that an #@vance will be made, but we fear that if it is not made very promptly, 
not only wilj it be impossible to meet the trade accounts of the townspeople, who 
are for the most part in urgent need of their money, but also that the few 
Companies who are still to some extent maintaining their staff and organisation 
will be thrown into complete disorder. Finally I have to inform you that 
every precaution has been taken to ensure the safety of the mine and the 
surface plant, in case a long stoppage should be caused by the outbreak of war. 
The pumps are to-day still being worked in order to keep the mine dry, but owing 
to the Government's Proclamation issued yesterday, ordering practically all English- 
men to leave the country within eight days, and to the fact that about 85 per cent. 
of the men employed on the mines are British, it will probably be impossible to run 
the pumps very long. On the whole, however, not very much damage is expected 
to be caused by the mines being flooded, and the main point is to protect the surface 
plant, so that when the horizon is clear once more, which we all hope will be s@on, 
we can re-start work with as little delay and as little expenditure as possible, In 
order to guard the properties, a special polic force, consisting of atout 400 non- 
British Uitlanders, has been formed with the sanction of the Government, and these 
men will patrol the mines between Randfontein on the west and Modderfontein on 
the east, both day and night. Having now taken every possible precaution, we can 
only hope that this period of suspense and anxiety will soon pass away, and that a 
friendly and lasting settlement will take place between the peoples in South Africa. 

“I now beg to move that the Directors’ Fourth Annual Report and Accounts be 
received and adopt 

The motion was seconded by Mr. F. G. de Ferriéres, and carried. 

Direcrors.—Theretiring Directors, Messrs. A. T. Schmidt and H. A. Rogers, 
were re-elected. 

AvupiTors.—The retiring Auditors, Messrs. C. L. Andersson and J. N. Webb, were 
re-elected, and their remuneration for the past or fixed at 100 guineas each. — 

The proceedings then terminated. = — ae 
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| SELECTIONS FROM. 
MR. HENRY J. DRANE’S CATALOGUE. | 


WHILE THE LOTUS IS CLOSED. | 


Grant. A Love Sketch. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


“It is well written, readable, and has what we are tears rule enough to con- 
sider a delightful quality—a good ending.” — The Spectator. 

“* A Study of considerable cleverness.”— The People. 

“ The work is an entertaining book for a reader fond of a es“ story.” 


Scotsman. 
“ Distinctly above the average.”—Leeds Mercury. 


IN tHE COILS OF THE SERPENT. 


By MICHAEL 


By MARGUERITE 


Rosso. Hypnotic Novel. Crown 8vo. Cloth. With Frontispiece. 
un 


“ Those who once take up the work will not ane itn lay it down till they have 
arrived at the dénouement.”—Cardisle Journal. 


Might do no discredit to the authoress of the ‘ Sorrows of Satan.’” 
Glasgow Herald. 


SIR WALTER'S WIFE. By Emmy Ricnincs. An 


Historical Romance. Illustrated with Portraits of Sir Walter and Lady 


Raleigh. Large crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 6s. (Ready January 31. 
AN OLD WOMAN’S TRAGEDY. By E. M. THOMPSON. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 3s, 6d eady Fanuary 3. 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF TIDDLEY WINKS AND 
Themselves, and Edited by their kind Mistress 
ustrated. and prettily bound in, cloth gilt. 


AN AMERICAN VENUS. By Extior Preston, M.D. 


Crown 8vo. with Portrait of the Author. Cloth extra. Price 6s. [Shortly. 


THE LAND OF THE LIVING DEAD. A Startling 


Tale of Adventure. By Neat Fyne. With 8 full-page Illustrations by 
E. A. Holloway. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“As Satins a story of struggle and peril as we have read ro a os time past. 
It will keep the reader in breathless until he 
Speaker. 


“I would is corey walk with Mr. Neal Fyne as with any Mr. Haggard now 
horrifying the millions."—Morning Leader. 


LOVE'S USURIES. B 


Magnetism and Mystery.” 


Louis Creswicke, Author of 
rown 8vo. 244 pp. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE DEVIL’S SHILLING. By CAMPBELL RAE-BROWN, 
eat “ Kissing Cup’s Race,” &c., Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 253 pp. 
33. 6d. 


Just published, price ss. net.—HANDSOME PRESENT. 
SIR HENRY IRVING AND MISS ELLEN TERRY: 


a Record of over 20 years at the Lyceum Theatre. By WALTER CALVERT. 
With 76 choice Illustrations. Edition limited to 300 copies, and cannot be re- 
produced. Only a few left. 


THE GLOBE STAMP ALBUM. Containing spaces 


for abour 6,coo Stamps, conveniently arranged according to their respective 
countries ; with valuable Hints and Information for Collectors. Illustrated 
with many varieties of Stamps, reproduced by the Special Permission of Her 
Majesty's of Inland Revenue. Price 3s. 


POFMS OF ,PASSION. By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
‘rown 8vo. sot! 


“* Mrs. Wilcox’s poems are all rich in pat She often condenses a whole page in 
@ stanza and leaves the great truth sparkling and clearer than the orator would 
make it in a laboured argument.” 

“* May be read with distinct pleasure.”—Manchester Guardian. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF A VAGABOND. 


By E. 
Heron-At.ten. A small volume of spirited Poems. Price 1s. 
“A very good example of the verse that celebrates the tashic xable emotions of 


the period.” —Court Circular. 
POEMS | OF PLEASURE. By Wueeter Witcox. 


Mrs, Wilcox in the whole of the emotions. She is 
decidedly the most successful of the poetesses of the present day.’ 


MAURINE Al AND OTHER POEMS. By Extra Wueeer 


Witcox. 


DRANE’S USEFUL LIBRARY 


Price Half-a-Crown each. 
POULTRY: A Practical Guide to the Choice Breeding, 


Rearing, and poneqement ¢ all descriptions of Fowls, Turkeys, Guinea Fowls, 
Ducks, and Geese, for Profit and Exhibition, with accurate and beautifully 
coloured plates, illustrating all the different varieties. By Hucu Pirer, 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant. 


THE BEE-KEEPER’S MANUAL; or, The Honey-Bee, 
its Management and Preservation, with a deacription of the best approved 
— and other appliances of the Apiary. By Henry Taytor. Revised and 
greatly enlarged to the present time by ALFreD Warts. Illustrated with 
more than 150 wood engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

“ We consider this edition of Taylor, under the by ree of Mr. Watts, as good 

a manual for the bee-keeper as is to be found in the lang 

of Horticulture, 
A thoroughly trustworthy guide.” 
Land and Water, 


THE NEW PRACTICAL WINDOW GARDENER, being 


Practical Directions for the Cultivation of Flowering and Foliege Plants in 
Windows and Glazed Cases and the Arrangement of Plants and Flowers for the 
Embellishment of the House. By Joun R. Mouttson, illustrated with numerous 
wood engravings. Crown 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth. 


THE TELESCOPE, combining a Special Notice of 
Objects coming within the range of a Small Telescope, with a Detail of the 
most interesting Discoveries which have been made with the assistance of 
powerful Telesco — concerning the Phenomena of the Heavenly Bodies. By 
the Hon. Mrs. Warp. Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Wood Ene 
gravings. Crown 8vo. cloth elegart. 


DRANE’S UNIVERSAL MANUALS 


Price One Shilling each. 
FRENCH MADE EASY FOR SELF-LEARNERS. By 


C. E. Hartiey. Comprising the most Essential Parts of the Grammar, a F 
Explanation of the Correct Pronunciation, ns in Conversation, and a List 
of over 5,000 French Words and Phrases in Common Use. 


COTTAGE AND DAIRY FARMING; or,. How 
Gani from Two to Twenty Acres, including the Sanagenent of C 
~~ aay _ and Poultry, and the Making of Butter and Cheese. By Martin 
ARTON. 


THE NEWSPAPER DICTIONARY, Classical and 


Foreign Quotations, Proverbs, Words, nereuionn, and Phrases of fo i 
occurrence, Translated and Explained. By Cuartes Hartcey. 


CARVING MADE EASY; or Practical Instructions 
whereby a Complete and Skilful Kncwlodge of the Useful Art of Carving may 
be attained. By A. MERRYTHOUGHT. 


THE GARDENER’S RECEIPT BOOK, containing 


Methods for Destroying all Kinds of Vermin and Insects injurious to the 
Garden, with Preventives and Cures for the different Diseases of Plants, 
Directions for the Preservation of Trees, Fruit, Flowers, &c., &c. By Witttam 
Jones. Fourth Edition. 


CUTHILL (JAMES)—THE GARDENER’S MANUS 


of the Cultivation of Mushrooms, Cucumbers, Melons, Strawberri 
ine. 


MARKET GARDENING: Giving in detail the various 
Methods adopted by Gard s in growing the Strawberry, Rhubarb, Filberts, 
Early Potatoes, Asparagus Sea Kale, Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Celery, Beans, 
Peas, Brussel Sprouts, Spinach, Radishes, Lettuce, Onions, Carrots, turnips, 
Water Cress, &c. By James CuTHit, F.R.H.S. 


MY CANARY BOOK. Contains Chapters on the! 


Choice of a Bird, Varieties, Cages, Food and Management, Diseases, 
i1g, Mules, &c., and Short Ar.icles on the Management of the Siskin, Golde 
finch, Citril Finch, Serin Finch, and Linnet. By James S. Goutp. 


EVERYONE HIS OWN DOCTOR; or, The Household 


Medical Guide. By Dr. AmBrosE. 254 pages. 6oth Thousand. 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS: Their Varieties, Manage 


ment, Breeding, and Diseases. By HuGu Pirer. A New and T 
Revised Edition. By James S. Gou.p, Author of “*‘ My Canary Book.” 


EVERYONE’S HANDBOOK OF BRITISH BREEDING : 


BIRDS. By W. PercivaL WesTELL. Containin a complete description 
ail Birds known to Breed in the British Isles, their Habits, Nests, Eggs, &c. 


** A classic work among apiarian literature. 


All the above Books may be obtained through any Bookseller, or will be sent direct from the Publisher 
on receipt of published price. 
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